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A GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


“T ntenp to be a gentleman farmer,” said a 
clever young man, just out of college, in answer 
to our inquiry, what pursuit he intended to fol- 
low. He was a well-disposed young gentleman 
of fair abilities, just turned of twenty; had ap- 
plied himself to no business beyond the ordinary 
studies of a “college-boy,” which had been left, 
in the close application of his father to his own 
concerns, to the judgment of his teachers. Of 
course, like thousands of other young men, he 
had now arrived at a period in life looking out 
upon manhood ; and destitute of practical know- 
ledge in worldly affairs, had his trade or pro- 
fession, be it what it might, all to learn, without 
any fixed habits of_industry, or true estimate of 
the labors and responsibilities of life. His father 
was notrich, as the term rich is understood in 
these times, but he was well off; that is, he had 
a good business, which enabled him to support 
a considerable family respectably, and lay up, of 
late years, a few thousand dollars annually ; but 
his early career bound him to a strict econo- 
my in his expenses, and induced him to give hi: 
eldest sons each a trade for himself, in which 
they were now established, and pushing their 
own wayin the world. Our youthful friend was 
the youngest, and with the increased means of 
the parent, he had been reserved from the la- 
bors of apprenticeship, and was to have the ben- 
efit, whatever it might be, of a college education, 
to place him on an equality with the sons of 
“rich” men, and to distinguish the family by 
showing at least one “gentleman” within its 
circle. So said the mother and the elder sisters; 
and the father, in the little thought which he 
was enabled to spare on the subject, concluded 
that “perhaps it might be as well.” He had, 
within a year or two past, purchased the old 
farm on which he had been born and brought 
up, with the sensible and natural desire to retain 
it in his family, without any distinct notion of 
how he should manage it; but “it was a safe 
investment ;” and he entertained a stray thought 
or two that he might retire upon it in a few 
years, and spend the quietude of an old age 
among the familiar and pleasant associations of 
his boyhood. It was a good farm, as the neigh- 
bors said, of ‘‘ abundant capabilities,” in an agree- 
able neighborhood, easily accessible, and not a 
hundred miles from the city. The family had 
spent a few weeks during the last two summers 
upon it, and the cheerful scenery, the clear brook 
that murmured through it, the smooth meadows 
the ripening orchards, and the quiet old home- 





stead buildings beneath the trees, gave it such 
an air of repose, that all were pleased and de- 
lighted with “the beauties of a country life.” 
In casting about among the “learned profes- 
sions”—for it is usually supposed that a college 
boy, as a matter of course, must embrace_one or 
another among them—the father, in looking 
thoughtfully about him for the first time, and 
examining the capacity of his son to embrace 
that in which he might become successful, se- 
rious doubts had occurred whether the habits 
of application and acquired tastes of the boy 
were fitted for either. While in college, the lad 
had associated with the sons of planters and 
other country gentlemen; and from them, who 
were looking forward to the inheritance and 
management of their fathers’ estates, he had im- 
bibed many agreeable fancies of the freedom, 
independence, and enjoyment of country life. 
His expenses, although much greater than his 
father had anticipated for a college course, were 
not extravagant. He graduated, not with par- 
ticular distinction, yet creditably, and came 
home with “a clean bill of health,” and quite 
reasonable notions of life, much to the joy of 
his parents, and, on the whole, quite satisfactory 
to the expectations of the family. 

After due consideration, in compliance with 
his own tastes, and the advice of friends, it was 
determined that Robert—for that was his name 
—should go and reside upon the farm, and be- 
-ome a “gentleman farmer.” While at Yale, he 
had attended a course of lectures on agricultural 
chemistry, under the late Professor Norton. He 
had amused himself with an agricultural periodi- 
cal or two, had read the Idlewild Sketches: of 
Wits in the Home Journal, and reveled in the 
anticipation of fine horses, improved stock, mo- 
dern implements, and the various modes of su- 
perior cultivation, which the enterprising men 
of late years have introduced on their farms. 
He had attended, also, some of the recent 
cattle shows—the fairs of the American Insti- 
tute—and had witnessed with what hearty zeal 
and competition sundry substantial merchants 
and other city gentlemen had exhibited their 
farm-stock, and entered into the spirit of liberal- 
ity with which they had procured and stocked 
their farms with these beautiful specimens. In 
short, the die was cast; and Roserr Repp1ine, 
the youngest son of Moses Repprve, timber-mer- 
chant, of the city of New-York, was to be duly 
installed as a gentleman farmer, in the county 


of Ulster, in the spring of 1854. 
“A gentleman farmer,” we inquired; “ why, 


what.is that?” 

“ Don’t you know, sir, in all your agricultural 
acquaintance, whata gentleman farmer is? Why, 
there is Mr. Roprrrs, the rich banker in Wall 





street; Mr. Mrap, one of the proprietors of the 


great London line of packet-ships; Mr. WaTKINs, 
one of the leading iron dealers in Front street ; 

and Judge Merxr”. “f the Supreme Court. They’ 
all have their farus in the country. They have 
their stock every year at the cattle shows, where 
I have met them exhibiting it. They are gentle- 
men farmers of the true kind.” 

“Very well; we know them all. They are 
gentlemen—truly so. But we never knew that 
they styled themselves gentlemen farmers, any 
more than gentlemen bankers, gentlemen ship- 
pers, gentlemen merchants, or gentlemen judges. 
They have farms, certainly. One or two of them, 
we believe, live on their farms; and all manage 
them through superintendents under their own 
immediate direction; but I am not aware that 
they assume any particular title of distinction 
from farmers who have no other pursuit, and are 


gentlemen also.” 
“Yes ; but the gentleman farmer J intend to be, 


is to live on the farm; to keep my own horses 
and carriages, to live in my own houses, to have 
my own servants, to go and come when I please, 
to entertain my friends, to give orders to my 
head man, and have him carry them out—in 
short, to spend my time in elegant leisure! I 
shall have my books on agricultural chemistry ; 
I shall read the agricultural papers; project va- 
rious improvements upon the farm, and breed 
fine stock. I mean to raise the profession of the 
American farmer to what it should be; to make 
the farmer at the North what the planter is at 
the South—the “most important and most re- 
spectable person in the community !” 

All well-intended, my young friend, no doubt. 
But are you aware that, as you have no other 
pursuit than this, a close application to your 
business, a methodical arrangement of everything 
in its proper place, labor, and purpose, in time 
and season, and to the best result, is as necessary 
on the farm as in other kinds of business? Do~ 
you not know that for thirty years your father 
has toiled amid his lumber-sheds and in his 
counting-room incessantly, morning, noon, and 
night, and that, until within a few years past, 
he has allowed himself but little leisure or re- 
creation? Havgyou not heard that the eminent 
banker you named, began his apprenticeship by 
sweeping out the office of his employers, and as 
errand-boy; then was made an assistant-clerk 
in the office, gradually rose to be a book-keeper 
and discount-clerk, when, after a series of years 
of assiduous application, he was found worthy to 
be taken into the concern as a junior partner ; 
then how he toiled and labored for years, before 
he was ever known “on change;” and he still 
attends almost daily at the office to consult with 
his partners, and advises in every important 
transaction in which his firm is concerned? 
The great ship-owner was a cabin-boy twenty- 
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five years ago, and worked his way up, by his 
activity and intelligence, to the command of a 
ship. From that he was received as a partner 
in “the house,” and knows every rope in every 
one of their ships, and all their various courses 
across the ocean. He has been a laborious man 
all his life. That leading iron-merchant was first 
a blacksmith’s apprentice in the upper part of 
the city. The lad became an excellent judge of 
iron and steel; and his master, who was the prin- 
cipal iron-forger at one of the great ship-yards, 
employed him for the last year or two of his 
‘time’ to select the iron for his shops; and 
when his apprenticeship was ended, so well had 
his knowledge and intelligence become known 
to those of whom his master purchased his stock, 
that one of them offered him a place in his ware- 
house, where he soon became a partner. He 
went abroad to make their purchases, ultimately 
became possessed of iron mines, and erected 
forges in this State, and years of steady labor 
have crowned his efforts with a fortune. That 
distinguished judge never had a college educa- 
tion, as you have. His mother was the widow 
of a poor mechanic, with several children to pro- 
vide for. He, the oldest, with the scanty edu- 
cation obtained at a common school, went into a 
law office to copy papers. He toiled early and 
late, and with his earnings assisted his mother 
in maintaining the family, until they could pro- 
vide for themselves. His industry and attention 
to business won the good-will of his employer, 
who assisted him to gain his profession, in which 
he has labored, without intermission, for twenty 
years. Yet he is not rich—merely ‘well off.’ 
He bought his farm, because his intense appli- 
cation to his profession was undermining his 
health; and he lives upon it for the advantages 
of exercise and pure air. In one sense, these 
gentlemen are farmers; but farming is not their 
pursuit—it is their recreation—pastime, if you 
choose. They never proposed nor expected to 
make money from their farms. Still, I under- 
stand that they are, in reality, much better 
farmers than some of their neighbors, who never 
knew nor did any other business than farming. 
They seek no distinction as gentlemen farmers. 
In their regular business, that in which they 
have made their wealth and reputation, they 
sought no title but to be good.bankers, good 
merchants, good lawyers; and were they now to 
retire upon their farms, and apply themselves to 
their cultivation, they would only seek to be good 
JSarmers, which, with the same application of 
mind that has been exercised in their previous 
pursuits, they would readily become.” 

“ Why, really, sir, this had not occurred to me 
before. I-supposed that my father would allow 
me a few hundred, perhaps a thousand dollars 
a year from his private purse. The.family, you 
know, would go down and spend a few weeks 
every summer with me. -I should come into 
town to stop a part of the winter; my head-man 
would look after the farm, and as most of our 
country neighbors say farming is a good busi- 
ness, I supposed I could get on cleverly, and lay 
up something, on a good farm of three hundred 
acres, even if I didn’t go in to the field to work 
myself. I could give orders, and.certainly my 
head-man should know enough to carry them 
out.” ; ‘ 

“Has your father now a head-man on the 


place?” é ? 
“No, sir. My uncle, of whom he purchased 





the farm, reserved the privilege of remaining on 
it till next spring. He has a family of sons, all 
farmers, and has bought a large*tract of land in 
Illinois, where they are to remove, and I am 
then to take possession. Iam now on the look- 
out for a proper man to take charge of it. Per- 
haps you can recommend me to one?” 

“ Will not one of the young men, your cousins, 
stop with you awhile, to get things in train for 
you?” 

“Oh, no; he would be a cousin, you know, 
and think himself quite as good as me, In fact, 
I suggested the thing one day to Thomas, the 
eldest, but from the slighting manner in which 
he received it, I ascertained at once that the po- 
sition of a subordinate was unpalatable to him; 
so I did not renew the subject.” 

“Not at all unnatural. He saw that he must. 
in reality, be the instructor, but apparently, the 
mere executor of your commands. Young men 
who have brains of their own, in this country, 
most generally choose to exercise them exclu- 
sively for their own benefit, particularly in 
farming.” 

“T see, in fact, in several applications which 
I have made to young farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, they manifested great reluctance at 
undertaking the management of my affairs; and 
indeed one of them was frank enough to tell me, 
that when He labored for anybody, he preferred 
to be employed by a man who understood his 
own business, rather than to execute the com- 
mands of one who didn’t know whether he was 
well or ill served.” 

“You had told him, perhaps, that you intend- 
ed to be a gentleman farmer?” 

“T did; and he replied that he didn’t know 
why a farmer should not be a gentleman, as well 
as anybody else; but he couldn’t understand 
why a man should be a gentleman farmer, any 
more than astore-keeper should be a gentleman 
merchant, or that Tra Toopizs the cobbler, over 
the way, should be a gentleman cordwainer. 
For his part, he believed that every man who 
followed a business for a living ought to under- 
stand the business himsélf, particularly if he ex- 
pected to get a living by it, whether he was a 
gentleman or not.” 

“Not bad—although rather homely and plain 
spoken advice.” 

“Now, my good sir, this is the very thing I 
have come to talk with you about. I understand 
that you are considerable of a farmer yourself; 
not perhaps exactly what I mean a gentleman 
farmer; but one who farms, besides attending, 
incidentally, to other affairs. In reality, I want 
your advice. I wish to go on the farm; I have 
thought’much of the subject of ‘agriculture ; it 
is a manly, an honest, a peaceful pursuit. It 
has few risks, and if not so alluring in its pro- 
mises of wealth, it is safe, and altogether re- 
spectable. “Besides this, my father has said that 
he would by-and-by give me the farm, if I liked 
the pursuit, and succeeded in it. But my 
mother and the girls say they cannot bear to 
think of knocking about with coarse frock and 
trowsers on; that they don’t want a homespun 
country girl for a sister-in-law-—in short, that 
farming, of itself, is a vulgar occupation.” 

“Tsee; Isee.. The same old idea of city-bred 
folks ever since the days of King Souomon! The 
‘hand applied to the distaff’ meets no favor with 
a city lady. I suppose one of the dashing, fur- 
belowed daughters of old Cremona—who fiddled 





for twenty odd years as leader in the orchestra 
at Simpson’s theatre, until a lucky railway specu- 
lation ‘set him up’ in Tenth street—vulgar and 
snobbish as she is, would be altogether accepta- 
ble in that capacity, if an odd score or two of 
thousands could go with her as a dowry ?” 

“You are rather severe, my dear sir. Still I 
fear there is too much truth in your remark. I 
wish to start fair in the world. Many of my 
boyhood companions have become ruined, by the 
indulgence of their parents, in idle and dissolute 
habits; few of them promising any thing but to 
become spendthrifts of their fathers’ estates, if 
they be unfortunate enough to outlive him. I 
have no taste for any of the professions for which 
my college education has prepared me; and 
even were I to acquire one, the competition in 
them is so severe, that I see nothing before me 
but. unremitting toil for years, before I should 
become successful, if even then. For my fa- 
ther’s business I am not fitted, having spent the 
years in study that I should have been learning 
it. Besides, I love the country. It jumps with 
my tastes, and of all things, I would prefer be- 
coming a really good, independent farmer, to 
any other pursuit I know. I believe that I have 
mind enough to learn it; and could I be put on 
the right course, am certain I should succeed.” 

“Good; you now talk like a man of sense, and 
if that is your true spirit, your object is already 
half accomplished. And now, to commence, do 
you know of any man, in any kind of business, 
who has been successful, that has not diligently 
attended to it himself—not trusting its manage- 
ment, either in gross or in detail, to others, but 
intimately acquainting himself with the routine 
and the principles on which it should be con- 
ducted ?” 

“Go on, sir, if you please.” 

“You will find that every man who succeeds, 
let his business or profession be what it may, 
understands his own business, and what apper- 
tains to it, if he knows nothing else. His mind 
is upon it. He may be ignorant in other things ; 
but he has a mind for his pursuit, and in that 
pursuit his mind is continually active. How 
think you the business of the merchant, the ar- 
tizan, the lawyer, the physician, or the divine 
would succeed, if he set himself up as a gentle- 
man of leisure, spent his time in idle recreation, 
merely driving to his country house, workshop, 
or office, in the morning, and giving to his clerks, 
subordinates, or students, their orders for the 
day, and leaving it for their hireling and unin- 
terested brains and exertions to carry out his 
commands? Would he be a successful man? 
Certainly not. Then why should the farmer, 
who has, in his varied occupations, a larger field 
for the exercise of his faculties than almost any 
other, not apply himself to study and investiga- 
tion to the utmost limit of his capacity? The 
great volume of nature is before him. The 
earth, with its geology, its minerals, its vegeta- 
ble and animal physiology, its natural chemistry 
—the elements themselves—all, in fact, which a 
bountiful Providence has deposited in, placed 


upon, and showered over the earth for the bene- - 


fit of man. All are opened to him, demanding 
his deepest investigation, and offering its results 
to his own benefit. The man of mind, and of 
sufficient capital, like yourself, need not labor 
day by day with his own hands. His eye and 
his thoughts are chiefly required. The labor of 
others he can command. Itis simply requisite 
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that those labors be properly directed. It is 
true, that many of our farmers do labor, and 
that severely. But how, in numberless cases is 
that labor directed? Not intelligently, but far 
otherwise. They read little, even in what ap- 
pertains to their vocation. ‘They delve along as 
tradition or example has taught them, steeled 
against what they choose to call innovations. 
Draining, improved implements, better breeds of 
farm stock, better seeds, they ignore as the vis- 
ionary theories of pretenders. If they accumu- 
late surplus capital, it is invested in objects for- 
eign to their occupation. From the want of in- 
terest in their pursuits, their sons, such as have 
natural mind and enterprise, leave the homestead 
for something more congenial to their tastes, and 
farming, in the estimation of the world, judging 
only from the example before them, is a dull, 
unprofitable employment, fit only for dull, un- 
thinking men! Am I right?” 

“Tam not sure but you are. These suggest- 
ions are new to me. I'll think of them. And 
now, as it occurs to me, I know a worthy, active 
young man, with a small family, the son of a 
clergyman in the neighborhood of our farm. 
He has been brought up a farmer under his fa- 
ther’s instruction. He would not serve with me 
as a hireling, but would gladly engage with me 
as atenant. His own means are slender, but I 
can provide the place with the best of stock, im- 
plements, and seeds. My father will give me a 
carte blanche for that. Suppose I secure him, 
and live with him as alearner. Having a direct 
interest in the management of the estate, with 
his skill and acquirements he will be sure to 
succeed. With diligent application, the aid of 
books, and my own efforts, I can accomplish the 
trade of a farmer, and the fault will be my own 
if I fail. Good bye, my dear sir. You shall 
hear from me again.” 

And with a hearty shake of the hand he left 
us. Now there is hope of this young man. He 
will succeed, The farm for which his father in 
its present rude state paid forty dollars an acre, 
with its marsh, swamp and rock, upon it, will 
in a few years be worth a hundred—its additional 
value all created by the knowledge and applica- 
tion of a young man, whose only thoughts hith- 
erto were to while away his leisure hours on the 
estate, in idle amusement, under the senseless 
appellation of ‘A Gentleman Farmer!” 

There are numbers of such young men around 
and about us, and we meet them almost daily, 
in want of occupation, with abundant means; 
and if properly encouraged, a disposition to be- 
come useful, both to the world and to them- 
selves. Parents, and young men! In the want 
of a business for your sons, and yourselves, which 
does not readily and advantageously offer itself, 
rely upon it, there is none that presents more 
substantial and permanent inducements than 
well-directed agriculture, 
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NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL soOCIETY. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Society 
was held at the rooms, 600 Broadway, on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 10th. 

Mr. E. A. Leacert in the chair. 

The principal business before the meeting was 
the report of the Executive Committee with re- 
spect to the financial condition of the Society, 
and the best means for carrying out its objects. 
Some documents were read, and a statement 





made of the sums received as donations, to- 
gether with other private business matters. 
The report was referred back to the committee. 

A resolution was passed directing the Exe- 
cutive Committee to apply to the State Legisla- 
ture for a portion of the money appropriated 
for the encouragement of horticulture in the 
county of New-York. Mr. J. C. Parsons ex- 
plained the propriety of this course as the best 
they could adopt for the promotion of their ob- 
jects, since this Society was justly entitled to a 
portion of the county fund designed to aid the 
very work in which they were engaged, and to 
which they devoted a large portion of their 
time gratuitously. 

Mr. Txos. Hoge, although not offering any 
opposition to that resolution, yet questioned 
the propriety of appropriating public money to 
the use-of any societies, and would prefer that 
they should support their society themselves ; 
as the money was granted, however, they cer- 
tainly had a claim on it. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums 
drawn up by the Premium Committee, which 
after some discussion was adopted with a slight 
alteration. Zhree months was substituted for 
one month, as the time necessary for plants 
being in the hands of competitors. Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. P. B. Mean placed at the disposal of the 
Society a goblet-—value $25—as a premium for a 
new seedling grape, to be competed for at the 
September exhibition. His object in doing so 
is to encourage the growth of native fruits, “and 
as an example, with the hope that some of the 
wealthy merchants of this vicinity might be in- 
duced to patronize this branch of industry as 
did those of Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. 

Mr. Witson G. Hunt also expressed his de- 
sire to contribute a similar goblet ; the particu- 
lars to be arranged by the Premium Committee 
subject to his approval. 

The reports of the Fruit and Flower Com- 
mittees were then handed in. 

Mr. J. E. Ravcn read the awards of the com- 
mittee on Plants and Flowers, which were ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Tos. Hoae, Jr., read the reports of the 
Fruit Committee. He was sorry there had not 
been more fruits exhibited during the year; 
the display was not what it should have been. 

Below is the report of the Committee on THE 
Lrivineston Pear, exhibited by R. S. Lrvrneston, 
Esq., at the meeting of December 12th, 1853. 

“Apparently a seedling of the Seckle; form, 
round, approaching obovate; skin, yellowish 
brown—with brownish red cheek; stalk, 2 inch 
long; little or no cavity, basin small, flesh fine, 
juicy, buttery, and of a rich, high flavor, similar 
to the Seckle. Owing to its being shrivelled, in 
consequence of being kept in too warm a place 
to ripen, its qualities could hardly be fairly 
tested; but your committee are of opinion that 
it promises to be one of our most valuable pears, 
having the unsurpassed flavor of the Seckle, and 
keeping till winter. They propose to name it 
the ‘Livingston Pear.’ ” 

A vote of thanks was passed to those gentle- 
men who had contributed to make up the de- 
ficiency in the funds of the Society. 

Adjourned. 
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Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 


AGRICULTURAL TOUR IN GERMANY. NO. 16 
BY COUNT DE GOURCY. 


Translated for the American Agriculturist from the Journa 
d’ Agriculture Pratique. 


In addition to the stock already noticed on 


number of pigs are constantly kept and fatted. 
They are poorly fed, however, and do not attain 
their full size till towards the end of the third 
year. If properly fed, they would reach this 
point twelve or fifteen months sooner. The 
Servian breed is in most common use; they are 
a short-legged variety, round and plump form, 
with thick hair, a little curled. 

The manure produced by the cows owned by 
the employés, is »»propriated to the use of the 
estate; a large q iuutity is wasted over the pas- 
tures, as many of the animals never enter the 
stable. During the winter the refuse of a large 
potato distillery is used to fatten from 100 to 
150 oxen, as well as a number of swine, and 
contributes also to supply the extensive piggery 
already mentioned. Much attention is given to 
the breeding of sheep; and this’ is conducted 
with a view to the increase of the fleece and 
length of the wool. Some: of the meadows 
which most require manure have sheep folded 
onthem. A space of 45 ares, or a little more than 
an acre, is manured by folding 10,000 head on 
it for ten days. I was surprised that there were 
no houses provided for the protection of the 
shepherds. I was informed in answer to my 
inquiries, that the shepherds of the country 
never sleep under a roof. With their long 
sheepskin cloaks drawn around them, they 
sleep on the ground in all weathers, and some- 
times even on the snow, During the late war 
these shepherds formed cavalry troops, bearing 
arms peculiar to themselves, which were very 


effective. 
I am informed that the Duke of Saxe Coburg 


takes a great interest in farming. He inspects 
his numerous and extensive estates with much 
attention. Uncomfortable as he generally finds 
his lodges when he visits them, he spends sey- 
eral days at each. When he entered on the 
estate there were no buildings erected. Seven 
temporary farm-houses have since been con- 
structed en pisé; [termed in this country 
“gravel walls.”] This course was pursued at 
the time to avoid sinking too much capital. 
Each year new buildings have been added, 
chiefly for sheep houses. Stables and granaries 
are also in course of erection. Stones for build- 
ing are scarce, and large bricks are made to 
supply the want. Straw is mixed up with the 
clay, and they are hardened by exposure to the 
sun; burnt bricks are made for the fronts and 
corners. These structures are covered with 
shingles, tiles, straw, or rushes. A large build- 
ing, five stories high, is exclusively appropriated 
to grain lofts, and near it there is a large crib 
for storing the maize crop. 

One of the farms visited in the vicinity, had 
been placed under the charge of a student of 
the Hohenheim farm-school, a twelve month ago. 
He was absent at the time of my visit, which I 
regretted, as I desired to talk with him. He 
farms entirely according to his own judgment, 
being at liberty to pursue whatever course he 
thinks best. I visited the distillery, which is 
on a large scale, the fixtures alone have cost 
61,200 francs. The company which manage it 
buy up the potatoes raised in the vicinity, and 











the estate of the Duke of Saxe Coburg, a large. 
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return the refuse to be used for feeding pur- 
poses. An immense quantity of potatoes would 
be consumed in this establishment if they could 
be procured ; but it was feared operations would 
be suspended half the time during the approach- 
ing season, on account of the prolonged drouth, 
which had been injurious’ to the crops. The 
disease had not made its appearance in this 
canton at the time of my visit. 

I learned during a conversation with the 
steward of one of the farms which belonged to 
the estate, that the Bannat, a very fertile coun- 
try, is inhabited in a great measure by Ger- 
mans, who are good farmers, very honest and 
economical. They were prosperous prior to the 
civil war which laid waste this rich province, 
destroying the villages, and scattering the in- 
habitants. 

The facilities for traveling are very limited in 
this part of Hungary, as there are no good 
roads. . The first stage between Szolnock and 
Arad—two of the principal towns—was started 
at the time of my visit. The horses endure 
great hardships, and are badly treated by their 
drivers. They suffer severely from dust and 
heat in summer, and on their return after a trip, 
are turned out to dried-up pastures. 

After leaving Pesth, I proceeded by way of 
Vienna to Brunn, the capital of Moravia, and 
inspected the land around that city. Industry 
is in a more advanced state in Moravia than in 
any portion of the Austrian dominions. During 
this trip I crossed a track very barren and badly 
cultivated, up to the gates of the city. At a 
distance the soil and cultivation are both greatly 
improved, which is owing in a great measure 
to the establishment of several beet sugar facto- 
ries. 

The railroad by which I proceeded, crosses an 
excellent black soil, the active portion of which 
s deep. Maize is cultivated on a large scale, 
but the drouth is evidently injurious to it, as 
fwell as to the potato crop, which has been un- 
usually affected by the disease during the past 
season. 

I had some interesting conversation with a 
priest of the order of Franciscans, from whom 
I obtained some information respecting the so- 
cial and political condition of the part of the 
country in which he was located. He had charge 
of one of the parishes of Buda, where it is ne- 
cessary, he says, for a minister to speak several 


languages. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
THE AGAVE AMERICANA, (American Aloe.) 


‘ Ar sundry and divers periods, I have been 
moved to write for the public, a short account 
of this plant, and as often given up the idea, 
thinking that my information would be but con- 
firmation of an old story, known to all who 
would be likely to read the communication. I 
am at this time urged to the execution of my 
purpose, by seeing, in a late Albany Cultivator, 
an account of the American aloe, giving so in- 
different a description of it, that I have concluded, 
if agricultural editors know no more, the publi¢ 
may, know still less. 

' The Agave Americana, the great American 
aloe, the century-plant, or the maguay—for it 
bears each and all of these names—is found in 
great abundance upon the table-lands of Mexico, 
the Terra Templada ; it is cultivated in large 
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the protection of fences, its own stout spikes or 
leaves being more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose. It arrives at maturity in five or seven 
years, according to the favorable position it hap- 
pens to occupy; the spread of the leaves of a 
full-grown plant is from six to ten feet from the 
center. As it approaches maturity, the plant is 
closely watched by the proprietor, who, upon 
discovering the germ of the flower-stalk spring- 
ing from the center, cuts it out, and also a few 
of the centre spikes, at the same time scooping 
out a basin in the center that will hold from two 
quarts to two gallons, according as the plant will 
admit ; this basin is examined twice a day by a 
man in attendance, who generally is accompanied 
by a donkey carrying two leathern bags. The 
man is provided with a gourd having a long, 
slender neck anda bulge at the extremity. This 
is carefully cleaned out, and a small hole cut in 
each end. The collector of the sap proceeds by 
thrusting the large part into the basin, and with 
his lips at the other end exhausts the air in his 
instrument, which at once is filled with the sap. 
By a dexterous movement he slips his thumb 
upon the aperture previously covered with his 
lips, thus conveys the sap to his leathern bottles, 
and empties the gourd. Having procured his 
load, the contents of the bottles are poured into 
stone jars; here it is left to ferment; and fer- 
mented, is the favorite beverage of the Mexican, 
from the grandee to the peone, called “pulkee.” 
This drink to foreigners is at first almost revolt- 
ing; but time brings them to it, and finally it 
becomes palatable. It looks like very weak 
milk and water, with less strength than cider; 
distilled, it is “muscal,” one of the most fiery 
and intoxicating of drinks. Should the flower- 
stalk, by the neglect of the attendant, get a start 
of a day or two, it is permitted to grow, and 
when about to flower is cut down, and, if near a 
market, cut into small pieces and sold to chil- 
dren, who eat or chew it, as children in the In- 
dies chew sugar-cane, it having a sweet and ra- 
ther agreeable flavor. The plant never flowers 
but once, the exhaustion produced by throwing 
up such an enormous stalk, often more than 
twenty feet high and six inches in diameter, is 
fatal. Hence the common belief that it flowers 
but once in a hundred years ; true—and equally 
true, it flowers but once in a thousand. The 
plant being dead, has not yet lost its value—the 
leaves are cut up and dried, the inner part being 
of a long fibrous texture, is used in the manu- 
facture of cordage, mats, pack-saddles, &c. The 
plants are valued, wcen five or six years old, at 
from five to ten dollars each. When the cen- 
tury-plant from the Patroon’s was exhibited in 
New-York, you may judge of the feelings of the 
Mexican gentlemen who went to see this much 
talked of wonder, one with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders saying, “No mas un maguay”—“ Nothing 


but a maguay”—and walked off. 


Rinewoop. 
—_—_--o 


MANUFACTURE OF GUANO FROM FISH. 


Tue first of a-series of meetings for the dis- 
cussion of scientific subjects connected with 
practical science, was held at Dublin, the 25th 
of November. The subject under discussion 
was “The manufacture of guano from fish.” 
The scarcity and high price of Peruvian guano, 
the probable early failure of an adequate supply 
of this valuable fertilizer, alluded to in a former 


portance of seeking new sources of fertilizing 
materials, renders the subject.of “ fishiguano” 
peculiarly interesting at the present time, and 
we copy some extracts from a report of the dis- - 
cussions at the meeting above alluded to. 


Dr. Wii11AM Barker said: The subject is 
one which was brought under my notice not 
many days since, and which seems to me of 
such importance that I do not think it will need 
any apology in bringing it before the society, 
especially as my object in doing so is to subject 
it to full investigation, and endeavor, by eliciting 
opinions, to prove its commercial value. We 
are all aware of the extent to which the import- 
ation of guano has been cafried for more than 
ten years past. The importations from Africa, 
South America, and Australia have varied from 
100,000 to 200,000 tons per annum; and if we 
take an average price of £9 per ton, we find 
that the money value of a year’s import has ex- 
ceeded in some years one million sterling. It is 
therefore palpable that any substitute that could 
be found for this substance would prove a valu- 
able adjunct to our wealth; and if we could 
direct a portion of this expenditure to this part 
of the British Empire, we should be conferring 
a substantial benefit on the country; and still 
further, if we could, in producing this effect, 
give employment to a branch of industry de- 
serving of encouragement—we should be doing 
an amount of benefit to the country only limited 
by the extent to which it was employed. Now, 
these benefits would, in my opinion, be all ob- 
tained were we to find that there was a source 
of a similar manure to be found around our own 
coasts, which, with a slight expenditure of ca- 
pital and labor, could produce a profitable in- 
vestment, and secure to our own country the 
money expenditure at present bestowed upon 
Africa, Australia, and South America. That 
such might be done, will be at once apparent, 
if we can show that we have around our sea- 
board in Ireland a reservoir of similar products 
to those of the places mentioned, and if we 
could, instead of trusting to the chemical agen- 
cy of birds, convert the fish which swarm upon 
our coasts into as profitable a manure as they 
(the birds) produce. I think that could be ac- 
complished, provided we could procure the 
supply of fish and a chemical agency—equal in 
efficiency to that of birds. Now, with regard 
to the latter part, I feel no doubt that the in- 
vention which has become the object of a patent 
by Mr. Perrrr effects this. He has patented a 
plan for producing an artificial guano, by sub- 
jecting fish and all their parts to a process ana- 
lagous to that which fish undergoes in the 
stomach of a bird. The fish, either fresh or 
dried, is treated with a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, by which it is reduced to a pulpy 
state. In this state it is dried, either by the 
direct application of heat, or by the admixture 
of substances capable of absorbing moisture. 
This, then, forms an artificial guano, which, if 
tested by the usual criterions of manure, may 
be considered equal, if not superior, to any im- 
ported. We all know that animal matter is the 
best manure, owing to its presenting azotised 
principles to the soil. Dung, urine, blood, ani- 
mal remains are, as we know, the most power- 
ful fertilizer of soils, and that fish ranks at least 
equal to any of these. Owing, however, to the 
facility of its decomposition, and the consequent 
difficulty of transport, it has heretofore been 
unemployed for this purpose, except on the 
coasts were it is found; but by means of this 
process it may be converted into a dry, inodor- 
ous, and easily transported article of commerce. 
With respect to the sufficiency of the supply on 
our coasts, papers read in this society prove the 
enormous supplies of fish on our coasts, and 
especially of fish not available for human food. 
Skate, dog-fish, congers, fishing-frogs, &c., may 
all form a good manure. Prawns and small 
crustacea may be all converted into valuable 
manure. Every fisherman around the coast will 
testify that from one-half to two-thirds of the 
fish is lost or thrown overboard, which £2 per 








plantations on these plains, and is left without 


number, (page 259,) together with the im- 

















ton would insure being brought to land. The 
decrease of our fisheries is probably owing to 
the large ratio between marketable and unsale- 
able fish. The decrease of boats and men since 
Would 
this diminution have taken place had we a sure 
and regular market for all fish, whether edible 
2d. Of the mercantile value of 
manure, I could not speak; but, taking the 
tables of BoussrygauttT and: Payzn as the cri- 
terion, and without special analysis, I should say 
that Perrrr’s patent manure must be a valuable 
By their experiments it appears that 
the value of manure depends on the slow de- 
Now, the 
fish manure afforded by any dried white fish 


1852 was, 1254 boats and 8482 men. 


or inedible? 


article. 
composition of azotised substances. 


gave 16 per cent. of nitrogen, whilst blood gave 
but 12 per cent., marine plants but 2 per cent., 


guano 14 per cent., and farm-yard manure but 


2°0 per cent. If this be the case with fish in its 
normal state, how much more should we expect 


from fish carefully prepared, without the loss of 


its elementary constituents. Here are the gen- 
eral results of the chemical analysis of artificial 
manure by Professor Way: 


NMMIEO Ys 6 Gs é.cica Giese 09 ¥-0°'sfe bb 4.93 
Organic Matter; :.......5.55... 88.36 
PI a OSS, WSR ea eles 1.385 
Earthy phosphates,............. 4.06 
Alkaline salts, &., ........0000- 1.30 

100.00 
NN 5 AS BARE 16.78 


Other analyses were made by this gentleman, 

showing that this manure contains a greater per 
centage of ammoniacal salts than the best gua- 
no imported from Ichaboe or Peru. I am dis- 
posed to believe that taking into account the 
cost of manufacture and all the incidental ex- 
penses, this artificial manure could be manufac- 
tured at a lower price than £9 per ton, the pre- 
sent price of the best guano. On referring to 
Mr. SrvciAre’s statement we find that sprats are 
occasionally sold around the coast at less than £1 
per ton, and waste fish at £1, or £1 10s. Now, 
when we remember that one-fourth of all the 
fish taken on the coast, or at most two-thirds, is 
saleable, we are enabled to form some idea of 
the amount of the supply of refuse fish that 
could be obtained for the purpose of this manu- 
facture. Moreover, what is called saleable fish, 
taking all descriptions together, is seldom sold 
at a higher rate, taking an average of the whole 
coast sales, than from £5 to £8 per ton, and even 
in the neighborhood of Dublin it is, I have been 
informed, purchased at that rate by the whole- 
sale dealers. The next point to be considered 
is, would it be possible to get a sufficient supply 
of fish round the coasts of this country? To 
this question there is only one answer to give. 
The quantity of fish in the sea, in spite of what 
the coast fishermen may say, is really illimitable. 
I believe that there is no limit whatever to the 
supply of fish which we may obtain from the 
ocean, and that it only depends on energy and 
the exercise of skill to supply any quantity that 
may be required; and it must be remembered 
that the dog-fish, the whale, the porpoise, fish- 
ing-frog, &c., &c., and other inhabitants of the 
ocean, which consume our edible fish, may be 
converted into this artificial guano. I would 
also advocate the establishment of such manu- 
factories on the ground that they would provide 
an inexhaustible field for the employment of our 
population, and stimulate us at the same time 
to use the means which nature has placed at 
our disposal for the augmentation of the national 
wealth. 

Dr. B. was followed by Mr. Jerrrrs and others, 
who introduced a large number of letters from 
different parts of the country—all going to show 
that there was an almost unlimited supply of 
refuse fish to be obtained on nearly every part 
of the sea coast. Among other things it was 


suggested that the offal of saleable fish, together 
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this offal and these refuse fish into a concen 
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EXPERIMENTS ON COTTON 


Epwarps, Miss., Dec. 21, 1853. 


Guano, &c. 


on 4th and 5th April. 




















among the fisheries of Ireland, would, if applied 
to the land as a manure, produce an increase of 
wheat fully equal to all the foreign grain now 
imported. The great desideratum now seemed 
to be, a cheap, practical method of converting 


trated manure, which would be capable of being 
cheaply transported inland. The general opinion 
of the meeting seemed to be that Mr. Perrrr’s 
recent patent would secure this desirable result. 


WITH SALT, GUANO, AND SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


AccorpinG to promise made you, I herewith 
send the result of a part of my experiments with 
Cotton seed planted soon after 
drilling manure, which was done under my own 
eye, articles weighed and measured by myself 
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nures. You will observe in No. 3, 1st and 2d row 
had no manure. ‘Now take No. 8, first two rows 
giving about 1050 Ibs per acre, and where 247 
Ibs. of guano wasused. No. 2-1, and the product, 
is equal or about. Showing, so far as this 
experiment goes that 247 Ibs. of guano«did no 
good, whilst’100 Ibs. No. 2-8, gave 240 Ibs. in- 
crease for the 100 Ibs., or nearly $5 for the 
guano. 

The greatest result was with the 100 Ibs., and 
in No, 7-1 with 200lbs. guano, and 4 bushels of 
bones. 

I did intend to draw no inferences, and believe 
I will do no more, but leave the matter to your 
consideration and that of our friends. Of course 
I had no interest but to test what was my inte- 
rest. The result has been so unsatisfactory 
that I am now undecided; yet if others claim 
so much from one experiment, I may as well do 
so too. 

I think I will try again, yet the trouble of 









































Kinp op Ma- Prapucr | having rows picked separately, for three, four, 
~  NURE. OrDER OF Rows AND IN Las. # P 
—J Quarry or Ferrm-| SEED, HOw and five times, and for one to be present to pre- 
PREPARED. 2 & . . . 
No. IZERS TO EACH, g | 2 | vent mistakes, is rather troublesome. I think, 
i, Sait. ist 2bush. @ acre |seedbrined. ~~ | therefore, of only trying an acre or so side by 
in drills &rolled in side. 
ca onrow! ode” |asctee | cannot resist bringing to your notice that 
salt drilled 2 and 4 bushels per acre was a de- 
; . 7 Ibs. Guano @ : 
ae -0 he: Popa seed plain |135~3930 | triment; see No. 1-1 and 2, and 3-3 and 4. 
bo = bigs x, 156=148 | Again, Nos. 6, 7, and 8 were the largest and 
4th 200 “ “ prnd, &c. ie thriftest, very green even till frost, No. 6 having 
3, Nomanure| ist Nothingadded | ‘plain | 139—19q9 | 7@ther a preference all the time, and more bolls 
2a “ “ brnd. &c. | 1333964 | not matured. M. W. Pars. 
3d 4bush, Salt # —<ijiaaeiissiataes 
acre in drilj | “* plain 117= 936 
4th “ “ | “brined [118— 94 | Don’r Seti your Best ae. allow 
these speculators and drovers to pick out the 
7 oe ne eae | plain | 134—107g | likeliest and best of your stock, leaving you 
Tiina only the ordinary and poorest to breed from. 
a.“ “ “| “brnd, &c, |132=1056 | It is the worst policy you can adopt. By con- 
ee “plain | 105 840 | tinuing such a course, it will be but a short time 
brnd. &c. |151=108 | before you will have only ordinary and poor to 
5, Bones. ist 4 bush. Bones # select from. Supposing you can get a little 
—_— “plain | 112= 86 | more for this likely lamb than for the others, 
— u bra. Ae. | ocina [You will do well to remember that it costs no 
4th * “| “bend. &e. |1149=119 | More to keep them than it does poor ones; and 
: next shearing time the large fleeces will tell the 
6, gue and | Ist aie age story in favor of keeping the best you have. 
ris @acre | “plain |1as~10a¢ | Jf you intend to make a practice of raising a 
2d “  _“ | “bend. &. |158=1964 | Colt every year, keep the best mare you can af- 
4 ford. Haven’t you noticed that when a man 
i eee a et ae gel purchases a young horse he is always partic- 
# acre “plain | 162—-1995 | ular to know all about the stock, &., before he 
7 2d “| “bend. &. |142=1136 | concludes his trade? Keep the best, then, for 
yourself. 
n goa " ne Don’t sell your best sow because you can get 
@acre “plain | 143—<1144 | five dollars more for her. Keep her, and she 
ad “ "| “bend. &e. | 135=1080 | will more than make up the difference ere an- 











Remarxs.—I made other experiments with 
other quantities, but deem them too cumbersome. 
The field in which these experiments were made 
is the thinnest land on the place; the rows 440 
yards long, 4 feet distant, and running due east 
and west. The 40 acre piece lying east of planta- 
tion road, averaged 1870 lbs, These experiments 
embrace not the entire yield, as I had made a 
light picking before I took note, and one or two 
after; but as there are three pickings from 13th 
Sept. to 22d Nov., I deemed the showing as 
fair. 

I made only one note during summer: June 
18.—I noticed on the 16th that Nos. 6, 7, 8 
were growing much faster than the others; up 
to this date I had not observed any difference. 
I see very little if any difference between 1, 2, 
8, and 4, whilst 5 really appears smallest; it may 
be the contrast between 5, and 6, 7, 8.” This 


other year comes around. Just so with every 
thing. Select the best seed for your own use, 
and you will always have as good as any one, 
and be sure of the highest prices for any you 
may wish to dispose of. Think of it.—Maine 
Farmer. 
—*oe—— 

Tae Barter Crop or tats State.—The Albany 
State Register, says that the sales of Canal 
Barley in that market for the season just closed 
amount to 1,761,100 bushels. This includes 
only the sales of the crop of 1853. The average 
price is a fraction under 81jc. ; the highest price 
paid was 88c. ; the lowest 70c., and the gant 
quantity sold at one price was 299,500 bushels 
at 84c. The te value of the 1,761,100 
bushels was $1,432,575. If the sales reported 
in the early weeks of canal navigation are in- 
cluded, which were at prices ranging from 66c. 
to 72jc., the aggregate sales reported will be 
1,836,500 bushels, and the average price will be 
a fraction over 80}cents. The aggregate bushels 


is $1,481,841. 
—__— @ o=—— 








with the refuse fish now thrown into the sea 





was made without examining book as to ma- 


Never wade in unknown waters. 
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you would follow me round for one day, and see 


Miscellaneous. 


OOO 


THE REDBREAST: A WINTER PIECE. 


PAPI 








BY ANN SMITH, 





* 
Har January’s days were past, 
The wind blew loud and keen ; 
The snow was falling thick and fast, 
And dreary was the scene. 
A Redbreast, shivering in the cold, 
Perch’d on my window pane, 
I ne’er had seen a bird so bold 
*Mid wintry sleet or rain. 


But there it sat, unscar’d alone, 
Unwilling still to start, 

So piteous was the redbreast’s tone 
It pierced my very heart ; 

And well its sharp, beseeching eye 
For succour did implore, 

Till yielding to its plaintive cry 
I opened wide the door. 

In, in it came with fluttering wing 
And perched upon my chair, 

And sweetly did the redbreast sing 
And plumb’d its feathers there ; 

But calm to storms do aye succeed, 
And when the bird was gone, 

My heart approv’d the kindly deed 
That it had timely done. 


Reader, a moral good and pure 
: Lurks in the redbreast’s tale, 

The houseless wanderer at your door 
To shelter do not fail. 

But while the wind roars loud, and while 
The snow in flakes descend, 

Encourage, comfo?t with a smile 
The poor who have no friend. 

Mark Lane Express. 
ae 0-9-Go 
THE ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER; 

OR, THE BEGINNING OF A YEAR, 


We find in our “ Editor’s drawer” the follow- 
ing interesting journal, which is credited to the 
Boston Traveller, though we do not remember 
how long ago it first appeared. But no matter 
when it was written, itis worthy of being framed 
and kept where it can be seen, not only at new 
year, but at a thousand other times, when the 
cares, labors, and aspirations of the faithful 
housewife and mother conflict with each otker, 
and distract her mind. 


“‘A woman’s work is never done,” said Mrs. 
James; “I am sure I thought I should get 
through by sundown, and here is this lamp now, 
on which I must go and spend half an hour be- 
fore-it will burn.” 

“Don’t you wish you had never been mar- 
a said Mr. James, with a good-natured 

aug 

“ Yes,” rose to Mrs. James’ lips, but a glance 
at her husband and two little urchins, who, with 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks, were tumb- 
ling over him, checked that reply. 

“T should like the good without the evil, if I 
could have it,” she said. 

“T am sure you have no great evils to endure,”. 

replied her husband. 
: is just all you gentlemen know about 
it. How should you like it, if you could not get 
an uninterru half hour to yourself from 
morning to night? “What would become of your 
favorite studies ?” 

“I do not think there is any need of that. I 
know your work could be so system- 
pon as to give you some time to call your 





“Well, all I wish is,” was the reply, “that 





what I have to do.” 

When the lamp was trimmed the conversation 
was resumed. Mr. James had given the subject 
some thought... ; 

‘““ Wife,” said he, ‘‘I have a plan to propose, 
and wish you to promise me that you will ac- 
cede to it. It is an experiment, and I wish you 
to give it a fair trial to please me.” 

After hesitating awhile, as she had great rea- 
son to suppose it would be quite impracticable, 
she at length promised. 

“This is my plan. I want you to take two 
hours out of every day for your own private use. 
Make a point of going up into your room and 
locking yourself in, and let the work go undone 
if it must. Spend this time in the way most 
profitable to yourself. Now I shall bind you 
down to your promise for one month; at the 
end of that time, if it has proved a total faiture, 
we will try some other way.” 

‘When shall I begin?” 

“To-morrow.” 

To-morrow came. Mrs. James had selected 
the two hours before dinner as the most conve- 
nient for her; and as the family dined at one 
o'clock, she was to have finished her morning 
work, be dressed, and inher room at eleven. 
Hearty as her efforts were to accomplish this, 
the appointed hour found her with her work but 
half done; yet true to her promise, she retired 
to her room and turned the key of the door. 

After spending perhaps half an hour in form- 
ing plans for study, she drew up her table, placed 
her books before her, prepared pen and paper, 
and commenced with much enthusiasm. Scarcely 
was the pen dipped in ink, when there was a 
trampling of little feet along the hall, and a loud 
pounding on the chamber door. 

“Mamma, mamma, I cannot find my mittens, 
and Frank is going without me to slide.” 

“Go to Amy, daughter; mamma is busy 
now.” : 

“ Amy is busy too, and says she can’t leave 
the baby.” ‘ 

Upon this the child begantocry. The easiest 
way for Mrs. James to settle the difficulty, and 
indeed the only way, was to go and hunt up the 
missing articles. Then a parley must be held 
with Frank, to induce him to wait for his sister, 
and the little girl’s tears must be dried, and little 
hearts must be set right before the children were 
sent out to play, and alittle lecture given, too, on 
the necessity of putting things where they be- 
longed. Time slipped away, and when Mrs. 
James returned to her study, her watch told her 
that one hour was gone. , She quietly resumed 
her task, and was getting well under way again, 
when a heavier step was heard, and her door 
was once more tried. 

“ Mary,” said he, “do come and put ona string 
forme. There is not a bosom in my drawer in 
order. Laminahurry. I ought to have been 
down town an hour ago.” 

Mrs. James went for her work-basket, and 
followed him. The tape was sewed on; then a 
button needed fastening, and then a rip in his 


glove must be mended. 


Mrs. James took his glove, and stitched away 
at it, with a smile lurking at the corners of her 
mouth. 

“What are you laughing at?” inquired her 
husband. 

“To think how famously your plan works,” 
replied she. 

“T declare!” exclaimed he; “was this your 
study-hour? Iam sorry; but what can a man 
do? he cannot go down town without a shirt 
bosom.” 

“Certainly not,” replied his wife quietly. 

When her liege lord was fairly equipped, Mrs. 
James returned to her room again. -About half 
an hour remained to her, of which she was de- 
termined to make thé most. Once more was 
her place found, and her pen dipped in ink, when 
there was another disturbance in the entry. 
Amy had returned with the baby from his w 
She took him into the nursery to get him to sleep. 
Now the only room in the house where Mrs. 


a 


James could have a fire to herself was the room 

adjoining the nursery. The ordinary noise of 
the children did not disturb her, but. the very - 
extraordinary one which Master Charley felt 

called upon to make, when he was fairly upon his 

back in the cradle, was rather more than could 

be borne by most mothers without seriously dis- 
turbing the train of their thoughts. The words 

of the author rose and fell with the bawls and 

screams of the child. Mrs. James closed her 

book until the storm should be past over. Soon 

after quiet was restored, the children came in 

from sliding, crying with cold fingers. Just as 

the dinner-bell rang, Mrs. James closed her book 

in despair. 

“ How did you succeed with your studies this 
morning?” inquired Mr. James. 

‘“‘Famously,” replied Mrs. James. “I read 
about seventeen pages of German, and as many 
more of French.” 

“Why, I am sure I did not hinder you long.” 

“No; yours was only one of a dozen interrup- 
tions.” 

“Oh, well; you must not be discouraged. 
You cannot expect to succeed the first time. 
Persist in it, until the family learn that if they 
want any thing of you, they must come at some 
other time.” 

“But what is a man to do?” replied his wife; 
“he cannot go down town with a string off his 
bosom and a rip in his glove.” 

“Well, I was in a bad fix,” replied Mr. James. 
“T dare say it will not happen again. At any 
rate try the month out, and see what will come 
of it.’ 

The second day of trial happened to be a 
stormy one; andas the morning was very dark, 
Bridget overslept herself, and breakfast was one 
hour too late. This lost hour Mrs. James could 
not recover. Eleven o’clock came, and her mor- 
ning work was but half'done. With a mind dis- 
turbed and depressed, she left things in the suds, 
as they were, and retired punctually to the study. 
She found, however, that it was impossible to fix 
her attention upon any thing which required 
thought. Neglected duties haunted her, as 
ghosts do the guilty conscience. Finding she 
was really doing nothing with her books, and 
wishing not to lose the morning wholly, she 
commenced a letter. Bridget came to her door 
before she had written half a page. 

“What shall we have for dinner, ma’am? 
There aint no marketing come, and you did not 
tell me what to get.” 

“‘Have some steaks,” 

“ We hain’t got any.” , 

‘Well, I will send out for some.” 

Now, there was no one to send but Amy, and 
Mrs. James knewit. Witha sigh she put away 
her letter and went into the nursery. 

“Amy, Mr. James has forgotten the market- 
ing. I wish you would run over to the provision 
store and order some beef-steaks; I will stay 
with the baby.” 

Amy was none too well pleased to be sent on 
this errand. She remarked, ‘that she must first 
change her dress,” 

“Be as quick as possible, then,” said Mrs. 
James; ‘for I am particularly engaged this 
morning.” 

Amy neither obeyed.nor disobeyed; but man- 
aged to take her own time in reality, though 
without any direct determination to do so. Mrs. 
James, thinking she might get along a sentence 
or two in the nursery, took her German book 
in; but to this arrangement Charley would by 
no means consent. Mamma must show him the 
kitties in the book; whether there or not, it was 
all one to him—but amused he must be. Half 
her second day’s time of trial was gone when 
Amy came in; and with a sigh Mrs. James re- 
turned to her room. ' Before one o’clock she had 
heen called down into the kitchen twice on some 
important business relating to the dinner, and 
for this day not one entire page of a letter had 
been written. 

On the third morning she rose early, made 
every provision for dinner and for the comfort 





of the family which she deemed necessary, and 
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elated by success, in good spirits and with good 
courage, she entered her study precisely at eleven 
o’clock. Now she was to have a fine time of it. 
Her books were opened, and a hard lesson sum- 
moned to the conflict. Scarcely had she read a 
line when she heard the door-bell ring. 

“Somebody wants to see you in the parlor, 
Mrs. James.” 

“Tell them I am engaged, Bridget.” 

“T told them you were to home, ma’am, and 
they gave me their names, but I did not exactly 
understand.” 

Mrs. James was obliged to go—to smile when 
she felt sober, to be social when her thoughts 
were elsewhere. Her friends, however, seemed 
to find her agreeable, for they made a long call; 
and when they rose to go, others came. So in 
the most unsatisfactory chit-chat all this morning 
went. 

On the next day, Mr. James invited company 
to tea, and Mrs. James was obliged to give up 
the morning to preparing for it, and did not en- 
ter her study. On the day following she was 
obliged to keep her bed with sick headache; and 
on Saturday, Amy having extra work to do, the 
charge of the baby devolved upon her. Thus 
passed the first week. 

True to her promise, Mrs. James patiently 
persevered for a month in her efforts to secure 
to herself this fragment of her broken time, with 
what success the week’s history can tell. With 
its close, closed the month of December. Being 
particularly occupied on the last day of the old 
year, in getting ready for the morrow’s festival, 
it was near the last hour of the day when she 
made her good-night’s call at the nursery. She 
went to the crib to look at the baby ; there he 

lay, fast asleep, in his innocence and beauty. 
She kissed his rosy cheek gently, and stroked 
softly his golden hair, and pressing his little 
dimpled hands within hers, she drew the warm 
covering more closely around him, carefully 
tucking it in, then stealing one more kiss, she 
left him to his slumbers, and sat down on her 
daughter’s bed. She was also sweetly asleep, 
with her dolly hugged close to her. Her mother 
smiled, but soon it seemed as if graver and sad- 
der thoughts filled her mind, as indeed they did. 
She was thinking of her disappointed plans. To 
her, not only the past month, but the past year, 
seemed to have been one of fruitless effort; it 
seemed to her broken and disjointed ; even her 
hours of religious meditation had been encroached 
upon and distracted. She had accomplished no- 
thing that she could see, but keep her house and 


family ; and to her saddened thoughts even this | 8" 


seemed to have been but indifferently: done. 
Yearnings for something better than this she was 
conscious of;. unsatisfied longings often clouded 
an otherwise bright day for her, and yet all this 
seemed to lie in a region dim and misty, which 
she could not penetrate. 

What did she need then? To see some of 
the results of her life-work? To be conscious 
of some wnity of purpose, Some weaving toge- 
ther of these life-threads, now so broken and 
single? 

She felt, she was quite sure, no desire to 
shrink from duty, however humble; but she 
sighed for some comforting assurance of what 
was duty. Her pursuits, conflicting as they did 
with her tastes, seemed to her frivolous. She 
thought there was some better way of living, 
which she, from want of energy of character or 
energy of principle, had failed of discovering. 
As she leaned over the child, her tears now fell 
fast upon that young brow. 

How earnestly wished that mother that she 
could shield her child from the disappointments 
and self-reproaches and mistakes, from which 
she was then suffering—that the little one might 
take up life where she could give to her, mend- 
ing by all her own experience. It would have 
been a great comfort, could she have felt that 
she had fought the battle for both. Yet she 
knew that it could not be so—that we must all 
learn for ourselves what those things are that 
make for our peace. With tears still in her eyes, 


soft steps entered the adjoining room, and there 
fairly kissed out the old year on another chubby 
cheek which nestled among the. pillows—then 
she sought her own rest. 
Soon she found herself in a singular place. 
She was traveling a vast plain. No trees were 
visible, save those which skirted the distant ho- 
rizon; on their tops rested a wreath of golden 
clouds. Before her, traveling towards that dis. 
tant light, was a female. Little children were 
about her, sometimes in her arms and sometimes 
at her side. As she journeyed on, she busied 
herself in carrying them. Now she soothed 
them when weary—now she taught them how 
to travel—and again she warned them of the pit- 
falls and stumbling-blocks in the way. She 
helped them over the one, and taught them to 
beware of the other. She talked to them of that 
golden light which she kept constantly in.view, 
and towards which she seemed to be hastening 
with her litile flock. But what was most re-| 
markable was, that all unknown to her, two 
golden clouds floated above her, on which re- 
posed two angels. Before each was a golden 
book and a pen of gold. One angel, with mild 
and loving eyes, peered constantly over the right 
shoulder, and the other over the left. They fol- 
lowed her from the rising to the setting of the 
sun. They watched every word and look and 
deed, no matter how trivial. When it was good, 
the angel over the right shoulder, with a glad 
smile, wrote it down in his golden book; when 
evil, however trivial, the angel over the left 
shoulder wrote it down in his book. Then he 
kept his sorrowful eyes on her until he found 
penitence for the evil, upon which he dropped 
a tear upon his record and blotted it out, and 
both angels rejoiced. 
To the looker-on it seemed as if the traveler 
did little which was worthy such careful record. 
Sometimes she did but bathe the weary feet of 
her children, and the angel over the right shoul- 
der wrote it down. Sometimes she did but wait 
patiently to lure back some little truant who had 
taken a step in the wrong direction, and the 
angel over the right shoulder wrote it down. 
Sometimes, with her eyes fixed on the golden 
horizon, she became so intent upon her own pro- 
gress, as to let the little pilgrim at her side lan- 
guish or stray; then it was the angel over the 
left shoulder who lifted his golden pen and made 
the entry, and followed her with sorrowing eyes, 
seeking to blot it out. If wishing to hasten on 
her journey, she left the little ones behind, it 
was the sorrowing angel who recorded her pro- 
ess. 
Now'the observer felt as she looked on, that 
this was a faithful record, and was to be kept 
till that journey’s end. Those strong clasps of 
gold on those golden books also impressed her 
with the belief that they were to be sealed for a 
future opening. Her sympathies were warmly 
excited for the traveler, and with a beating heart, 
she quickened her steps that she might overtake 
her, and tell her what she had seen, and entreat 
her to be watchful, and faithful, and patient to 
the end, in her life’s work; for she had herself 
seen that its results would all be known when 
those golden books should be unclasped ; that 
she must not think any duty which it fell in her 
way to do trivial, for surely there was an angel 
over her right shoulder, or one over her left, who 
would record it all. 
Eager to warn her of this, she gently touched 
her. The traveler turned, and she recognized, 
or seemed to recognize—herself/ Startled and 
alarmed, she awoke, and found herself in tears. 
The gray light of morning struggled through the 
half-open shutter, the door was ajar, and merry 
faces were peeping in. 
“Wish you a happy new year, mamma—wish 


ou a happy new year.” 
2 the merry greeting heartily. 
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She returned 
She seemed to have entered on a new existence 
—she had found her way through the mazes 
where she had been entangled, and light was‘ 
now about her path. The angel over her right 
shoulder, whom shé had seen in her dream, had 








she gave the good-night to the child, and with 


assured her that her life-work was bound up in 


—all the difference is they 
Now, I never had a “bran new” jacket and 
trowsers in my life—never—and I don’t believe 
I ever shall ; for my two brothers have shot up 


sa 
My brother Hal, has got his first long-tailed 
coat already; I am really afraid I never shall 
have any thing but a jacket. I go to bed early, 
and have left off eating sweet-meats, I haven’t 





that golden book, and its fingl results would be 
known—had assured her what'was duty. Now 
she saw plainly enough, what she had not seen 
before, that while it was right and important for 
her to cultivate, as far as she could, her own 
mind and heart, it was equally important for 
her to perform faithfully all those little* house- 
hold duties and cares on which the comfort and 
virtue of her family depended—they had ac- 
quired a new dignity from the records of that 
golden pen, and they could not be neglected 
without danger. 

Sad thoughts and misgivings, and ungratified 
longings, seemed all to have taken their flight 
with the old year; and it was with a new reso- 
lution, and a cheerful hope, and a happy heart, 
she-welcomed the New Yxar. 
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LITTLE GEORGE'S STORY. 


My Aunt Libby patted me on the head the 


other day and said, “George my boy, this is 
the happiest part of your life.” I guess Aunt 
Libby don’t know much. I guess she never 
worked a week to make a kite, and the first 


time she went to fly it the tail got hitched in a 
tall tree, whose owner would’nt let her climb up 


to disentangle it. I guess she never broke one 
of the runners of her sled some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was “ prime” coasting. I guess 
she never had to give her biggest marbles to a 
great lubberly boy, because he would thrash her 
if she didn’t. I guess she never had a “ hockey 
stick” play round her ancles in recess, because 
she got above a fellowin theclass. I guess she 
never had him twitch off her best cap and toss 
it ina mud-puddle. 
give her humming-top to quiet the baby, and 
have the paint all sucked off. 
never saved up all her coppers a whole winter 
to buy a trumpet, and then was told she musn’t 
blow it because it would make a noise. Now 
—! 


I guess she never had to 


I guess she 


guess my Aunt Libby don’t know much; 


ittle boys have troubles as well as grown people, 
daren’t complain. 


ike Jack’s bean-stalk, and left all their out- 


grown clothes “‘to be made over for George ;” 
and that cross old tailoress keeps me from bat 
and ball an hour on the stretch, while she laps 
over, and nips in, and tucks up, and cuts off 


heir great baggy clothes for me. And when 


she puts me out the door, she’s sure to say—- 


‘Good bye, little Tom Thumb.” Then when I 


go to my uncle’s to dine, he always puts the big 
dictionary in a chair, to hoist me up high enough 


o reach my knife and fork; and if there is a 


dwarf-apple or potato on the table, it is always 
laid on my plate. If I go to the play-ground 
to have a game of ball, the fellows all say— 


“ 


knock you into a cocked ha 


Get out of the way, little chap, or we shall 
” Tdon’t think 


ve grown a bit these two years. I know I 


haven’t, by the mark on the wall—(and I stand 
up to measure every chance I get.) When 
visitors come to the house and ask me my age, 
and I tell them that I am nine years old, they 


. “Tut, tut! little boys shouldn’t tell fibs.” 


ut my fingers in the sugar-bow!l this many a 
ay. T eat meat like my father, and I stretch 
p my neck till it aches—still I'm “ little 


George,” nothing shorter ; or, rather, I’m shorter 
than nothing. Oh! my Aunt Libby don’t know 
much. How should she? she never was a boy. 
—Chicopee Weekly Journal. 
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Acceprep.—An elderly lady writes to a 


friend :—‘ A widower with ten children has 
proposed, and I have accepted. This is about . 
the number I should have been entitled to, if I 
had been married at the proper time; instead 
of being cheated into a nonentity.” 
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TREATMENT OF BURNS, CUTS, &. 


Tere are a few simple principles involved in 
the treatment of burns, wounds, bruises, &c., 
that ought to be more generally known and 
more thoroughly understood by the community, 
for a knowledge of these would save a vast 
amount of suffering. ‘This salve is so healing 
to a sore,” and “ this wash, or plaster is so good 
to draw out the fire from a burn,” are common 
expressions; while in fact there is no such thing 
as a healing salve or plaster, and there is no fire 
remaining in a burn to be drawn out. 

If an inorganic structure, as a wooden or 
stone wall, or building, is fractured, broken, or 
defaced, it can be repaired by an external ap- 
plication of new materials to close up the breach ; 
but an organic structure like the skin, flesh, or 
bones of the body, when cut or broken, cannot 
be thus mended by any external application. If 
the flesh of a finger is cut open, no cement or 
salve can be added which will close up and stick 
together the parts thus separated. The connect- 
ing materials can only be furnished from within 
the system, through the natural medium of the 
blood. The new materials to supply the place 
of those destroyed, or to cement together parts 
which have been separated, must go into the 
stomach, be digested, pass into the blood, and 
thus be fitted and carried to the place where 
needed. A piece of bread or meat, laid upon a 
cut or burn, may exclude the air and prevent 
irritation from outward causes, but when. thus 
applied it can never change to skin, flesh, or 
bone, and close the wounded parts; while this 
same bread or meat, if eaten, will be changed 
within the system, and be transformed into just 
the healing materials which are needed. The 
human system is admirably fitted with all the 
apparatus for repairing damage to itself, and 
utterly repudiates all external aid of a healing 
or mending character. If a bone is broken, all 
we can do is to bring the broken parts into their 
natural position, and provide for keeping them 
there till the blood can deposit the cementing 
materials, and a sufficient time be given for them 
to acquire firmness of texture. 

It is just so with parts of skin, flesh, muscle, 
cords, &c., which have been separated or des- 
troyed by cutting, bruising, or burning. They 
must be brought into a natural position, and 
kept there till nature has mended the breach 
in her own way. Keeping these facts in mind, 
we may arrive at a few simple rules for treating 
all such accidental injuries. 

If the flesh is cut open, the separated parts 
are at once to be brought together and held so, 
and instead of applying irritants, healing salves, 
&c., the very best treatment is to put on exter- 
nally the simplest stickin g-plaster we can obtain, 
which will hold the separated parts together, 
and then leave it undisturbed till the wound is 
entirely healed. In most cases it is better to 
bind up a cut in its own blood, and apply noth- 
ing else. The bandage should not be put on so 
tightly as to prevent the natural flow of blood 
through the part, for it is essential that this go 
on, or the new materials will not be brought in 
and deposited. Absolute rest is what is most 
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wanted for a wound. Until the new flesh or 
bone has had time to harden, any moving or 
disturbing action easily disorganizes or displaces 
them, and the work must go on anew. Hence 
the bandage first applied to a cut should never 
be removed till the healing is perfected, unless 
it has been wrongly applied at first and inflam- 
mation has taken place. So also all moving of 
the wounded parts by bending, wrenching, or 
using, should be cartfully avoided. If these 
precautions are attended to, clean cuts or bone 
fractures will be entirely healed in a few days at 
most. Where larger portions are removed by 
tearing or laceration, a longer time is needed to 
repair the breach, but essentially the same treat- 
ment is required. The treatment of flesh wounds 
may be summed up in few words: bring the 
wounded parts into a natural position, keep 
them there undisturbed, protect them from the 
air, and keep off all irritating poultices or salves, 
however highly recommended for healing pro- 


perties. 
Burns.—The same principles apply in curing 


these. The fire destroys the cuticle or outer 
protecting skin, and disorganizes the flesh be- 
neath. The action of the air irritates the ex- 
posed nerves, just as it would were a portion of 
the skin pared off with a knife. The chief thing 
to be done is to temporarily supply the place of 
the outer skin or cuticle which has been destroy- 
ed, and let the natural process of healing from 
within go on undisturbed. The smarting of a 
burn is produced by the action of the air, and 
by the temporary irritation of the nerves; the 
latter will soon cease if protected from the air. 
There is no more “ fire” left in a burned finger 
than in a piece of burned wood, which has been 
quenched. The common notion of “drawing 
the fire out of a burn” is absurd. Were there 
any “fire” left, it would be removed by the 
first application of water or ice. Water applied 
to a burn gives temporary relief, because it 
shuts out the irritating air. 

There are several substances which can be 
applied to shut out the air from the surface of a 
burn. The simplest are always the best. The 
thousand and one nostrums of the day are gen- 
erally injurious in their ultimate effects. Sweet 
oil, or any simple unctious or greasy substance 
is immediately effective ; but when in contact 
with a wound, these generally soon become 
rancid, and afterwards produce irritation. The 
resinous substances are also good, if put on so 
as to form a close flexible covering. Spirits of 
turpentine quickly dries up and leaves a thin 
film or coating. The same may be said of var- 
nish, which is a resinous preparation. Where 
a burn is so deep as to produce a flow of liquid, 
this will often dry up if held near a hot fire, and 
a protecting coating will be formed in this way, 
which will give immediate relief. On this ac- 
count there has been a popular notion that “fire 
will draw out the fire from a burn.” 

But of all applications for a burn, we believe 
there are none equal to a simple covering of 
common wheat flour. This is always at hand, 
and while it requires no skill in using, it produces 
almost astonishing effects. The moisture pro- 
duced upon the surface of a slight or deep burn, is 
at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a paste 
which shuts out the air. As long as the fluid 
matters continue flowing, they are absorbed, and 
thus prevented from producing irritation, as they 
would do if kept from passing off by oily or re- 








sinous applications, while the greater the amount 
of these absorbed by the flour, the thicker the 
protecting covering. Another advantage of the 
flour covering is, that next to the surface it is 
kept moist and flexible. It can also be readily 
washed off, without further irritation in remov- 
ing. 

We would, then, strongly recommend that in 
all cases of burning and scalding, however bad, 
the burned surface be speedily covered over with 
flour only, and that this be the only application 
used until a cure is effected. It may be occasion- 
ally washed off very carefully when it has be- 
come matted and dry, and a new covering be 
sprinkled on. 
g ————*4-e——_ 

BONE-FELONS. 


Two weeks -since we copied a recipe for 
curing bone-felons with soft-soap and quick- 
silver, which has been very extensively cir- 
culated. We gave the recipe not to commend 
it, but to offer a word of caution against its use, 
unless endorsed by medical men. Oonversing 
recently with a physician, he affirmed our doubts, 
and stated that, “‘ the safest treatment is, to lance 
a felon of this: character deeply soon after its 
appearance.” 

Around every bone there is a firm, tough,. 
cartilage covering, called the peri-osteum (or 
bone-coat,) which is not easily affected by dis- 
ease. A bone-felon is an inflammation of the 
surface of the bone immediately under this cov- 
ering, and the inflammation and suppuration, or 
formation of matter, is in danger of extending 
into the cells of the porous bone, before it works 
its way outward. On this account it is desirable 
to open a real felon as soon as possible, by cut- 
ting down to the bone with a lancet or knife. 
It may be well to poultice with bread a day or 
two, to soften, and partially deaden the outer 
flesh, and to be satisfied that the soreness is 
deep seated. There are many sores that occur 
outside of the peri-osteum or bone-coat, which 
are erroneously supposed to be affections of the 
bone. The real bone-felon may be known by the 
absence of any soreness in the external flesh— 
except a numbness—till some time after there 
has been a deep-seated, dull pain, which has 
continually increased in intensity. 

Since the above, together with our article on 
cuts, burns, &c., were put in type, we have re- 
ceived the following communication from a phy- 
sician, which we gladly publish, although it 
chances to be on the same subject, and contains 
similar language to that we have just employed. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
BONE-FELON—POPULAR FALLACIES. 


“ A THIMBLE-FULL of soft-soap and quicksilver 
mixed and bound tightly over the felon, will 
draw it to a head in the course of ten or twelve 
hours.” So says the cure, (?) Mr. Editor, of 
which you ask an opinion of your medical 
friends. 

There is no subject on which the public, mind 
is less correctly informed, than on the powers of 
medicines; none in regard to which more false 
and superstitious notions are entertained; and 
yet it would seem that a little reflection would, 
in most cases, prevent the egregious and some- 
times fatal mistakes that are committed by very 
sensible and well-educated persons. 

If you have a felon, a boil, a cancer, or almost 
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any other ailment that might be named, you can 
almost any where meet with individuals who will 
tell you of a certain cure, that will without fail, 
put you to rights in ten or twelve hours, or some 
other specific period of time; and which you 
will certainly find, on trial, will not cure at all, 
in eight cases out of ten. It,is strange what 
singularly powerful drawing properties are at- 
tached, in the minds of some people, to certain 
mixtures, salves, plasters, ointments, &c. In the 
case of a bone-felon the suppuration, (forming 
of matter) commences very near, if not always, 
upon the bone—deeply seated, and covered by 
tough, hard tissues. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that any medicament whatever could pos- 
sess sufficient attraction for the pus or matter in 
such a case, as to draw it to the surface in ten 
or twelve hours after its formation. 

The drawing properties of certain popular 
remedies are only equaled by the healing pro- 
perties of others. Ifa person receives a burn or 
a wound, he must have some favorite ointment, 
salve, Or plaster, of wonderful healing virtue. 
Formerly the healing application used to be 
made to the instrument which inflicted the 
wound, and it had one good thing in its favor—it 
did no harm. The truth is that in most such 
cases, a cut for instance, the healing is entirely a 
natural process; the only use of any applica- 
tion, is to put the lips of the wound together 
so that nature may the more readily effect a 
union; and to afford a covering, an artificial 
skin, if you please, until new skin is formed. 

Pe.ec Wuirtr’s sticking-salve had, a few years 
ago, an extraordinary reputation for its healing 
properties. A story is told of a man who put a 
plaster of it upon his cheek for some pain or 
weakness, and it unfortunately slipped over his 
mouth in the night, and actually healed up that 
natural and quite indispensible orifice. Proba- 
bly it did not possess the discriminating powers 
of some modern remedies which draw out can- 
cers, and draw the matter of a bone-felon to the 
surface in ten or twelve hours, &c. 

My practice with bone-felons, is to direct a 
poultice of bread and milk, flaxseed, or slippery 
elm, for a few days, perhaps five, and then make 
a deep and free incision to let the matter out. 
When this practice has been followed, I have 
never seen any loss of bone or stiffened fingers ; 
on the contrary, where timely opening has been 
neglected one or the other of these casualties 
has frequently resulted. 

I don’t think it best to recommend any soft- 
soap operation in such cases, until there is some 
appearance of reason or facts in its favor. 

L. D. M., M.D. 

South Amboy, Jan., 1854. 

Sees eee 

HORSE-POWER TO THE STRAW-CUTTER. 


HAvine every season considerable quantities of 


marsh hay, straw from all sorts of grain, and corn. 


stalks, which it was. necessary to feed to a large 
stock of cattle and horses, we have used the sttaw- 
cutter for many years in preparing it to put with 
the meal and mill-feed with which we mix it up to 
give to them. The best of English hay we have 
dso cut and fed dry, except in cases where we 
found it more profitable to feed it to our work- 
hérses and oxen, milch cows, calves and fatting 
stok, with the mill-feed upon it, they requiring 
better food than the common farm stock. A 
railroad double-horse power stands in our barn 
to drive the threshing-machine. Our straw-cut- 





ter, one of the largest kind, took two men to 
turn it for fast cutting, and two more to feed it 
and clear away the chaff as it was cut; and as the 
quantity of forage prepared sometimes amount- 
ed to nearly half a ton a day, our labor-bill 
for this extra work—three or four hours a day— 
we soon found was no trifle. Becoming tired of 
this expense after two winters’ trial, we got a 
waggon-maker to attach a wooden pulley in seg- 
ments to the rim of the fly-wheel, which is about 
thirty inches in diameter, and giving it, at moder- 
ate speed, with one horse in the “‘ power,” sixty 
revolutions a minute. The revolving heads to 
which the knives are attached (it is a cylindri- 
cal machine of the largest size) hold two knives, 
and of course, make two cuts a second, and cut 
the hay, straw, or stalks, as fast as two men can 
feed it—one of them picking it up and handing 
it to the other, who pushes it into the rollers for 
the knives. In this way, an hour or little more 
prepares the food for about sixty head of cattle 
aday. The saving in manual labor by horse- 
power, and in the food by cutting, is a large per- 
centage—fifty on the men, and at least twenty- 
five in the forage. 
coarse it be, if clean and well cured, is thus eaten 
freely by the stock, when they would scarce 
touch it if fed to them in full length, at the man- 
gers. We have fed a hundred head in this way 
through the entire winter of five months fodder- 
ing, at an average consumption of less than a ton 
per head, and most of them from yearlings up- 
ward to full grown cattle, including milch cows, 
working oxen, and horses. 

The usual provision which farmers lay in for 
ordinary farm cattle is one and a halfton of good 
English hay, besides straw to pick at out of 
doors. By cutting, a saving is made of at least 
one-third of the forage, or half a ton per head, 
which will twice pay for all the mill-feed or 
grain and extra labor ; and the cattle will be in 
better condition in the spring than if they had 
consumed the entire amount of hay in the usual 
way of feeding. When not more than half a 
dozen animals are fed, the horse-power is not so 
important; but even then, afew hours with the 
horse will do the cutting for a week or more, 
and the économy is still great. We are well- 
satisfied that even under these circumstances a 
saving of fully one-fourth, in the expense of 
labor and forage is made by the use of the cut- 
ting-box and horse-power. , 
oe 


CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRIES. 


In answer to the inquiries of M. W. J. Bine- 
nam, of Oaks, South Carolina, we would say, 
that it is best to procure cranberry vines from 
the north early in November for his climate, and 
plant them from one to two feet apart, in any 
fresh-water marshy ground; and in the course 
of a year they will completely overspread it. 
The vines can be@lanted by reversing the sod 
a few inches square where -you wish to insert 
them, and then set a single vine. The grass or 
weeds in the meadow should not be allowed to 
grow very high the next season, otherwise they 
would choke the cranberries. At the north they 
reverse the sod with the plow, or dig it over as 
they do at the south in preparing ground for rice. 
The land is also flooded something as they do for 
rice, though not so long nor so often. This re- 
quires considerable experience to do properly, 
and we much doubt whether northern practice 





The food, no matter how: 
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after all would suit southern; or whether, 
indeed, the cranberry would flourish well 
there except near and among the mountainous 
districts. Cranberries grow pretty well at 
the north on dry ground. In that case they 
ought to be planted at about two feet apart 
each way, and cultivated the first year the same 
as corn. We doubt whether they would grow 
on the dry uplands of so warm a climate as the 
Carolinas. 

Cranberries will grow from the seed. Plant 
the berry and all about one inch deep, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. The common 
cranberries cost about $5 to $7 per barrel at 
the present time in New-York market, and may 
be planted in South Carolina immediately. The 
vines of the bell variety had best be procured 
next fall for planting; we know of no berries 
of this kind for sale in our market. Vines can- 
not be got here in the winter, in consequence of 
the ground being so hard frozen that it is impos- 
sible to take them up. The bell is the upland 
variety—the cherry the lowland. 

A complete article on the cultivation of cran- 
berries would occupy several pages of this pe- 
riodical. If required, we will write one early 
next fall, as we have had some little experience 
in their cultivation. 

<npielliiieedtien 
GREAT NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW. 


Ir was intended to procure the Metropolitan 
Hall for the Great Exhibition of Poultry, which 
is to commence in the city of New-York, on the 
13th of February next, and continue several 
days; but in consequence of its being burnt, 
some other place must now be selected. The 
Committee will have a meeting at the Astor 
House, on Thursday, the 19th inst., at 7 o’clock 
P. M., and then decide upon the place, which 
they intend shall be central and commodious. 

We shall announce in our next the name of 
the person appointed to receive the poultry, 
&c., and the place where it will be exhibited. 
Those desiring to send poultry to the above ex- 
hibition, can do so as early as the 9th of Feb- 
ruary next, and good care will be taken of the 
same without charge. 

——-# © o-—— 

Srx Varreties or Grapes For A Coup Vi- 
nERY.—‘‘ Q” wishes us to recommend six varie- 
ties of grapes, where there are twenty-two 
plants required for a cold-house. The following 
are choice and profitable sorts: 

Black -Hamburg, 6; Black Prince, 4; West’s 
St. Peters, 4; Chasselas of Fontainebleau, 3 ; 
Muscat of Alexandria, 3; White Frortignan, 2. 
The number of the several varieties may be al- 
tered to suit the taste of the cultivator. _ Black 
Hamburg has the preference over all others 
where the variety is limited, and black grapes 
are generally planted more extensively than 


white ones. 
——+0-@ 


For the American Agriculturist. 
AGRICULTURE OF ST. HELENA. 


Tue following is an extract from a private 
letter to one of the editors, dated at St. Helena, 
Nov. 25, 1853: 

“T was truly suxprised to find so much beauty 
and fertility in the valleys and on the hill sides 
of this rocky Isle, that looks drear and bleak 
enough from its craggy cliffs. Yet-such is the 
variety of altitude, and consequently of climate, 
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that almost every thing will grow here. Beauti- 
ful cotton, hemp, flax, a variety of fruit trees, 
flowers, and vegetables, all thrive here, though 
of course to a limited extent; but much more 
could be grown were New-Englanders on the 
soil. Sheep of a fine breed, both for mutton and 
wool, are the principal stock; while donkies 
are the poor man’s friend here as every where, 
living on the prickly pears and furze that grow 
in wild profusion all over the Island. But I 
must defer a more particular account of: the 
Island till another fime, when I may give you a 
further sketch for your paper. G. W. K. 


_———60-0-—— 


DEGENERACY OF COTTON SEED. 


Ir can be no longer questioned that the cotton 
seed, in many parts of our country is fast degen- 
erating, and we hear frequent complaints from 
the planters on this subject. 

The plants, in many places, aré not so vigor- 
ous in growth nor in quantity and quality pro- 
duced as formerly. We are assured that the 
staple of the cotton is being seriously affected 
by this degeneration of the cotton seed. Various 
reasons are assigned, One thinks it is owing to 
the condition of the soil or the weather ; another 
thinks it is owing to the defective manner of 
culture ; “‘I must change my seed,” says a third ; 
and thus a variety of conjectures are started. 
The reason of this degeneration is made to ap- 
pear when we consider that, year after year, 
our planters pitch their crops with seed taken 
promiscuously from the field. In the very nature 
of things it must dwindle and become dwarfish 
in the course of time; and notwithstanding it 
depreciates under their eyes, they still pursue 
the insane policy. Upon the same. principle 
your stock of horses, cattle, or hogs would de- 
generate and run out. We do not wonder, 
therefore that your cotton is seriously affected— 
you do nothing to improve it—to give vigor of 
of growth or constitution. 

There is no need to change your seed—all that 
you have to do is to pass through your fields 
and select your seed from those plants that ex- 
hibit most vigor of growth and produce the 
greatest number of bolls. Plant those by them- 
selves, and then cull again as before; or else 
select a few acres, and plant it exclusively with 
the best seed, selected as above, and in one or 
two years you will have superior seed, if not 
better than can be obtained any where else. If 
you are too negligent or lazy to make the neces- 
sary improvements, no complaints should fall 
from your lips. 

The famous seeds, about which so much is 
said, and for which such high prices are paid, 
have been brought up to this high state of cul- 
ture by the means stated above, and by proper 
crossing kept up for a series of years. 

Try the pian indicated, and you will find a vast 
improvement in thé quality and quantity of 
your cotton.—Southern Organ. 3 

——e-o-6——_ 
WATER CATTLE IN THEIR YARDS. 

Ir water cannot be obtained by cattle with- 
out going out of the yard, they will many times 
suffer exceedingly for the want of it, rather than 
go for it in oe bad weather. If good fresh 
water can be by them without going out of 
the yard, they will drink very much oftener 
than in the other case, especially in cold weather. 
The oldest and strongest cattle will generally go 
first to water; and when they have drunk, and 
are returning, they will meet the young cattle 
in the narrow snow path, and of course will 
drive them back; in which case the youngest 
and feeblest of the herd will have po § trouble 


and vexation in obtaining water at all. boa 
cattle go to a spring to drink; especially if” 
snow is deep, there will generally be great diffi- 


n reaching the water on account of the 


ik of snow and ice, without stepping into it 
which cattle are loth’ to do if they bial it: 
x. 











many watering places are so on, Card cattle 
are compelled to go down on their knees before 
they can reach it, and even then they obtain it 
with the greatest difficulty. The cattle on many 
farms are obliged to travel from one-fourth to 
half a mile for water, and when they arrive at 
the spot, it is often only to be obtained by them 
through a hole cut in the ice, perhaps from a 
foot to eighteen inches in thickness. The 
amount of manure which is dropped and lost on 
such occasions is very considerable, and much 
of it is washed down by the rains into the hole 
at which they are doomed to drink, where it 
forms a coffee-colored beverage, awful to behold. 
Every good farmer will esteem this as a matter 
of no light importance, considering that all the 
manure ought to be saved, and calculating that 
the food of cattle might as properly be wasted 
as the food of plants. It has been thought that 
the exercise of going to water at a considerable 
distance, is advantageous in preventing the 
hoof-ail in cattle; but it is much more likely 
that this disorder often arises from the filth in 
wet weather, and freezing of the feet in very 
severe weather, to which they are exposed in 
their walks to the spring. If cattleare kept in 
well-sheltered yards, with sheds for their pro- 
tection, with uninterrupted access to good water, 
plenty of salt, and warm beds of dry straw, it 
should not be too much to promise that they 
will remain free from the foot-ail and every other 
“ail” of which we have so much complaint. 
There is a strong prejudice against wells for the 
supply of water in cattle yards, and there is a 
much stronger prejudice against the labor of 
pumping the water for them ; but to an iudus- 
trious man, the “ prejudice” of a desire to fur- 
nish his cattle with a clean and wholesome dev- 
erage, cool in the summer and warm in the win- 
ter, will be stronger than either—Franklin 


Repository. 


Fresh IsapettaA Grapes IN JANUARY.—We 
are indebted to Grorce Ciarp, Esq., of.Au- 
burn, N. Y., for a box of delicious Isabella 
grapes, raised from his grapery last season, and 
preserved in cotton up to this time. The speci- 
mens sent us were as fresh, and retained their 
flavor as perfectly as though just plucked from 
the vine. It may interest some of our readers 
to know the process by which they were pre- 
served, which was simply by placing the clus- 
ters between layers of cotton, in a box, until it 
was full, and then covering it, to exclude the 
air as much as possible.—Scientific American. 

: —_———-* @ «———— 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 3, 1854. 


Corn SHetiers.—By G. A. Xanver, of Ham- 
burgh, Pa.: I claim the improvement on the 
cylinder disc, that is its oval shape, the spring 
being attached to the side all as set forth. 

I would further state that by riveting two half 
cylinders together, the cylinder may as readily 
be constructed double as in fig. No.2, A; and 
should I find it more practicable to construct 
them as in fig. 2, A, I therefore do not limit my 
claim, merely to the single, but also to the dou- 
ble cylinder. 


Hay anp Manore Forxs.—By Revpen M. 
Hives, of Mentz, N. Y., (assignor to Horace 
C. Sissy, of Seneca Falls, and Revsen M. Hrvzs, 
of Mentz, N. Y): I claim the fork with the up- 
per part of its prongs and its tang, constructed 
as described, in combination with the ferrule, 
the sockets, and slot, as described. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Srraw Currers.—WILLIAM 
S. Duenay, of the County of Shelby, Ky.: I 
claim the diagonal knife with two edges, in com- 
bination with the moveable scraper, with its 
proper appendages, and the manner of its move- 
ments parallel with the edges of the knife, 
thereby cleaning the guage-table of all the cut 
straw. 

——— #6e-— - 

Forricn Patent.—Making Manure.—E. T. 

Smeson, of Wakefield, York, Eng. This method 
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of making manure, consists in taking woolen 
rags, shoddy, and other waste products of wool, 
and dissolving them with an acid, such as nitric, 
exposed to artificial heat, and then combining 
the fluid so obtained with bones, coprolites, or 
animal charcoal.—J0id. 

——¢-6-6———— 


CUTTING AND GRINDING CORN STALKS, 


Wm. G. Hoyer, of Williamsburg, Pa., has 
invented an improvement in machines for the 
the above purpose, on which he has applied for 
a patent. His invention consists in the employ- 
ment of a revolving cutting knife if combination 
with a revolving disc, both secured on the same 
shaft, and revolving simultaneously. The knife 
is of such a shape, and is so arranged in relation 
to the feed hopper and grinding disc that it 
serves to cut up the stalks and prepare them 
and feed them to the grinding disc, which turns 
in a toothed concave, grinding them as fast as 
cut. If this machine should work well it will be 
a very useful invention.—Scientific American. 

—_——?6————— 


CORN HARVESTERS. 


Garver A. Bruce, of Mechanicsburg, IIL, has 
invented an improvement in Machines for har- 
vesting corn stalks, on which he has applied for 
a patent. The nature of the invention consists 
in so arranging the cutters that they will be 
caused to revolve and cut in an upward direction, 
and after cutting the stalks will give them a di- 
rection toward the center of the machine. Inclined 
revolving shafts are also employed with arms 
for bending and holding the stalks while being cut, 
and afterward throwing them into the receiver 
at the center of the machine. The propelling 
wheels are each provided with a separate axle, 
so that an open space is thus left at the center, 
and two revolving shafts with radial- arms, in 
combination with a spring catch are employed 
for — the stalks until a bundle is collected. 


oo 2 oes 

How to Make Hens vo taer Duty.—The 
happiest days in our virtuous life have been 
spent in the country. There’s where we fas- 
tened virtue on us, drove in the nails ‘and 
clinched them on the-~inside, to make a sure 
thing of it. This virtue is a great thing, and 
among other good effects, it leads us all to do all 
the good we can to assist our fellows to the 
fruits of our experience. The following may be 
servicable to our farmer friends. 

One day, in our youth, while on the magni- 
ficent farm of Mrs. Nancy Smalleye, we watched 
her struggling with a fractious hen biddy, which 
she had seized by the legs, and was resolutely 
bearing from the hen-roost. The screams of 
the fowl were truly awful, and she spread her 
feathers some, and indulged in sundry fierce 
pecks at the under-pinnings of Mrs. Smalleye, 
evidently dissatisfied with the undignified mode 
of her conveyance. 

“ What are you going to do with her ?” asked 
we; “going to have a stew for dinner ?” 

“A stew? No child,” was the answer. 
. Fetch me a tub from the shed and I’ll show 

ou. 
. The tub was speedily brought. 

“Turn it upside-down,” said she. 

We did as we were bid, wondering what was 
to be done with the biddy. 

Immediately Mrs. Smalleye clapped the en- - ; 
raged hen under the tub, and witha triumphant =/ 
voice exclaimed— 

“There now, stay there you pesky critter. I'll 
have it out of you to-day, or you shan’t havea | 
mouthful of wittles.” j 

“‘Have what out of her?” inquired we, in a / 
perfect cloud of innocent unsophisticaticity.  / 

“The egg of course,” said she. j 

“ Why you can’t make a hen lay an egg, caw 

ou? 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Smalleye with up 
lifted eyes and a compassionate smile upon ofr 
ignorance. ‘You don’t know how I do jt. 

ou see, dear Willie, hens will get lazy lke- 


me 
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other folks, and shirk their duty and don’t lay, 
as if we could afford to keep them for nothing. 
Some folks will put up with it. But I won't, I 
won’t be imposed upon by no hen, no indced. 
I know their eggs, and I can tell as sure as ever 
was, who does lay and who don’t, Them that 
lays, I let have their liberty, and go around and 
pick and scratch and court the roosters, and 
tantalize each other and do just about what 
they please. But them that don’t I allers put 
under the tub. The haiidles, you see, dear, 
have just crack enough for them to see the other 
hens enjoying themselves—and its aggravating 
enough I know. Sometimes they’re mighty 
stubborn, and won’t give in; but eventually, 
they come to their milk, as the saying is, and 
lay an egg—and then J let ’em out. This hen 
is the contrariest hen I’ve ever seen. I don’t 
much expect to get an egg out of her before 
four o’clock? But it’s got to come out. Yes 
indeed !” 

Luckily for the hen, it did “come out” in 
the course of an hour, and she was liberated, 
and went off cackling proudly, evidently cheered 
by the pleasing consciousness of having done 
her duty.—Literary Museum. 


——* 06 —— 


HOW TO TELL A GOOD TEACHER, 


For quiet humor, the following old story can- 
not be excelled. We-should really like to know 
who wrote it: 


A gentleman from Swampville, State of New- 
York, was telling how many different occupa- 
tions he had attempted. Among others he had 
tried school teaching. 

“How long did you teach!” asked a by- 
stander. 

“Wal, I didn’t teach long; that is, I only 
went to teach. 

“ Did you hire out?” 

“ Wal, I didn’t hire out; I only went to hire 
out.” 

““ Why did you give it up ?” 

“Wal, I gave it up—for some reason or 
nuther. You see, I travelled into a deestrict 
and inquired for the trustees. Somebody said 
Mr. Snickels was the man I wanted to see. So 
I found Mr. Snickels—named my objict, inter- 
ducting myself—and asked him what he thought 
about letting me try my luck with the big boys 
and unruly gals in the deestrict. He wanted to 
know if I raaly considered myself cap’ble; and 
I told him I wouldn’t mind his asking me 4 few 
easy questions in ’rithmetic and ‘jography, or 
showing my hand writing. But he said no, 
never mind, he could tell a good teacher by his 
gait.’ 

“Let me see you walk off a little ways,” says 
he, ‘‘and I can tell,” says he, “ jis’s well’s I'd 
heerd you examined,” says he. 

“He sot in the door, as he spoke, ard I 
thought he looked a little skittish: but I was 
considerable frustrated, and didn’t mind much; 
so I turned about and walked off as smart as I 
know’d how.” He said he’d tell me when to 
stop, so I kep’ on till I thought I'd gone far 
enough—then I s’pected s’thing was to pay, and 
looked round. Wal, the door was shet, and 
Snickles was gone !”” 

“ Did you go back ?” 

“Wal, no—I didn’t go back !” 

“Did you apply for another school ?” 

‘Wal, no—I didn’t apply for another school,” 
Said the gentleman from Swampville. “I ra- 
ther judged my. appearance was against me.” 


——_— 0-@-e——_—_- 


Cuinese But or Fare.—A California paper 
gives the following as a regular bill of fare at a 
Ohinese restaurant in that city: 

“Cat Cutlet, 25 cents ; Griddled Rats, 6 cents ; 
Dog Soup, 12 cents; Roast Dog, 18 cents; Dog 
Pie, 6 cents.” 

-- —-@ ®@e—— 

Rerort.—“If I were so unlucky,” said an 
officer, ‘‘as to have a stupid son, 1 would cer- 
tainly by all means, make him a parson.” 

A clergyman, who was in the eompany, 





calmly replied, ‘“‘ You think differently, sir, from 
your father.” 
-_——-9 @ e———- 

Losiné nis Sout.—A man well clad and appa- 
rently “ well to do,” passing along East Broad- 
way yesterday, dropped a pocket-book as pleth- 
oric and well to do.as himself. A mannikin- of 
a fellow with red cheeks, bright eyes, and toes 
that could be counted every one, through the 
worn and tattered shoes, spied the fallen treasure, 
picked it up, and bounded on with might and 
main after the unconscious loser. 

“Here, sir! Here’s yo-ur pocket-bo-o-k 
panted the little fellow. The man stopped qui- 
etly, took the book, opened it, rapidly ran over 
the bills—5s—10s—20s. 

There was a little silver—dimes, shillings, 
quarters, and among them a poor, dingy-looking 
penny, just one, sole representative of the whole 
Lake Superior regions. 

It was all right—every bill, atom of silver, 
even to the dear little penny, was there. 

The man seemed to be musing. What would 
he do, thought the boy; what would he do, 
thought we. Perhaps he would give him a dol- 
lar—certainly a quarter—at least a shilling. 
May be he would ‘take him into a neighboring 
shoe store and buy him a substantial pair of 
little boots. That would be better still. At 
least he would purchase a pair of warm, woolen 
mittens—nice red and white mittens—for the 
little man who looked up so earnestly and hon- 
estly into his face. Slowly he fingered the 
change in the pocket-book. He takes out a 
coin and deliberately and with a generous smile 
placed in the open palm of the lad @ whole cent. 

The recipient of this unexpected gift gave a 
second look at the coin, to make sure it was no 
optical delusion, and another at the man, to 
make sure it was a man—of which, by the way, 
he had some small doubt—and dropping the 
penny into the capacious pocket of his bene- 
factor’s overcoat, archly said, ‘‘ Don’t rob your- 
self, sir,”and darted away over the frozen ground, 
convinced, no doubt, that he had seen a man 
for once, who carried his soul in his pocket- 


book.— Z7ribune. 


EUROPEAN FASHIONS. 


p 


Lerters from Paris state that the extrava- 
gance in dress for the last winter will be out- 
done by the magnificence of the toilettes in pre- 
paration for the approaching season. Enor- 
mously expensive toilettes are not confined to 
the older members of society ; the juvenile part 
of the beau-monde is loaded with velvets, em- 
broideries, flounces, and feathers. As an in- 
stance of the vanity and extravagance of private 
families in Paris, we may cite an instance in 
which a baptismal gress of an infant has been 
prepared of exquisite embroidery and lace, at an 
expense of eighteen thousand dollars. The es- 
tablishment where these tiny articles were pro- 
duced has been thronged with lady visitors to 
see the rich and costly dress in which the little 
creature is to renounce the pomps and vanities 


of the world. 
—_0 9 ¢—_—_ 


Spreapixc Hersetr.—Once upon a time an 
old lady sent her grandson out to set a turkey. 
On his return, the following dialogue took 
place: 

“ Sammy, have you set her ?” 

“Yes, grandma.” 

“‘ Fixed the nest all up nicely ?” 

“ Mighty fine, grandma.” 

“How many eggs did you put under her ?” 

‘One hundred and twenty, grandma.” 

“ Why, Sammy, what did you put so many 
under her for ?” 

“Grandma, J wanted to see her spread her- 


self.” 
—__—o 6 e——_ 

A Newsparer.—Dr. Johnson, when in the 
fulness of years and knowledge, said: ‘I never 
took up a newspaper without finding something 
I would have deemed it a loss not to have seen ; 
never without deriving from it instruction and 
amusement.” 





. 


Tue Oxty Camp.—From the bottom of our © 
heart do we pity the only child. We care not 
how large the fortune that awaits that only son 
or daughter, we do not envy their position. 
When we behold one, who will soon be the sole 
heir to all a parent’s wealth, we do not have an 
envious feelings arise within our bosom towar 
that favored one; but we pity them, that the 
have no kind brother or sister, to share alike their 
wealth and affections. They may be the idol of 
idolating parents, but they know not the value 
of a brother’s love, or the priceless wealth of a 
fond sister’s affection. We would not exchange 
a sister’s love ‘for all the untold wealth of Gol- 
conda’s mines. Oft do we take a retrospective 
glance down the dim and shadowy valley of the 
past, and mingle in happy scenes again with the 
loved ones at home. There was no envy there, 
in our happy home circle. Oft as we have gath- 
ered around the festal board, have we thanked 
God that there were others, near and dear to 
us, to share that mother’s love, and father’s 
guardian care.—Lowisville Christian Advocate. 

—_ @ e—_——_ 

Western Serriers—A wag was one day 
speaking of two of his acquaintances who had 
gone west, where new comers were usually at- 
tacked the first season, with the ague, and said 
he— 

‘* Neither of these two men will be afflicted.” 

“ Why not?” inquired a bystander. 

“ Because,” was the reply, “one of them is 
too lazy to shake, and the other won’t shake 
unless he gets pay for it.” 

——_e@o——_ 


Ture cannot be a surer proof of low origin, 
or of an innate meaness of disposition than to 
be always talking and thinking of being gen- 
teel. 
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From the Mark Lane Express, Dec. 26th. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 

Tue upward movement in prices which com- 
menced about a fortnight ago has continued, and 
the rise since we last addressed our readers has 
amounted to 3s. and 4s. per quarter at most of 
the provincial markets. The advance has been 
most decided in those parts of the country where 
no stocks of foreign Wheat are held, and where 
buyers have cons¢quently had to depend entirely 
on the growers for supplies. The latter, instead 
of increasing (as they usually do about Christms 
time) have diminished, and this has naturally 
given rise to the belief that farmers have already 
parted with so large a proportion of the last de- 
ficient crop as to render them indifferent about 
realizing. It is of course impossible to ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy what the stocks in 
growers’ hands may be, but the result of care- 
ful inquiry would lead to the impression that, in 
proportion to the extent of the yield, they have 
delivered freely ever since harvest. : 

We have now arrived at a period of the year 
when importations may.be expected to fall off; 
and if the quantity of home-grown Wheat here- 
after brought forward should be as small as the 
deliveries have been of late, any decrease in the 
foreign arrivals would be very speedily felt. As 
it is, supplies have hardly more than kept pace 
with demand. In many of the principal places 
west, as well as north, scarcely any stocks are 
held: indeed, if we except London and Liver- 
pool, the quantity of foreign bread-stuffs in the 
kingdom is really insignificant; and it would be 
vain, therefore, to expect any decline in prices 
during the winter months. Beyond what is 
known to be no passage from America to this 
country, no supplies of moment can be safely 
reckoned on till the spring. It may, therefore, 
well be questioned whether the arrival of the 
long-looked-for aid from the other side of the 
Atlantic will have any depressing effect on quo- 
tations. : / 

The eastern question has now arrived at such 
a point as to render the interference of England 
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and France unavoidable. War being once com- 
menced, no one can foresee the issue. The regu- 
lar course of trade with the Black Sea has already 
been interrupted, and the probability is that 
supplies from thence will for months to comé hea 
on a much more moderate scale than usual : 
deed, when we take into consideration the ae 
tensive wants of the Italian States and the South 
of France, it becomes exceedingly doubtful 
whether Great Britain can safely calculate on 
receiving material aid from ports east of Gib- 
ralter. 

Notwithstanding the many causes to induce 
us to believe that the price of Wheat has not 
reached the maximum, it is quite possible that a 
period of calm may succeed to the excitement of 
the last few weeks. Present rates are too high 
to hold out inducement to enter into speculative 
investments. The continental demand appears 
for the present to be satisfied, and our principal 
millers having lately bought rather extensively, 
may, and probably will, pause for a time. Mean- 
while the- American supply cannot be far off, 
and if importers should show any anxiety to 
realize from on board ship, we might witness a 
temporary reiiction of a few shillings per quar- 
ter. 

Indian Corn has been held with increased firm- 
ness. For Ibraila 48s., and for Odessa 46s. per 
qr., cost and freight has been paid. 


THE. CONTINENTAL CORN TRADE. 

The latest advices from the north of Europe 
inform us that the frost had rather increased in 
intensity, and the chances are that the navigation 
of the Baltic will not again be free until next 
spring. 

Danzig letters, of the 20th instant, state that 
it was contemplated to cut a channel so as to 
release some of the laden vessels, and allow them 
to put tosea. The news of the rise here had 
given a fresh impetus to prices, and the advance 
in the course of about a week had been 3s. per 
quarter. Stocks in warehouse were small; and, 
though the deliveries from the growers had 
rather increased, the supplies had not been by 
any means | 

tettin letters, of Tuesday, state that the 
Wheat trade had been kept quiet owing to the 
increased caution which the banks had exercised 
in making advances on grain. 

The advance from Rostock, Anclam, and Stral- 
sund report business firm. 

The Hamburg market was quiet on Tuesday, 
and there was decidedly less disposition than the 
previous post day to make purchases of Wheat 
for spring delivery; meanwhile holders remained 
firm, and previous prices were steadily insisted 
on. 

From Holland we learn that after a temporary 
depression, the demand for wheat had again im- 


proved, and at Rotterdam, on Monday a decided_ 


rise took place in prices, caused partly by report 
from London by Telegraph. 

By the latest advices from France we learn 
that the excitement in the Wheat trade had in 
a measure subsided, but opinion as to the wants 
of the country had not undergone any change, 
and the prevailing belief was that considerable 
imports would continue to be required. The 
very high range of prices had, however, had the 
effect of economising consumption, and had 
checked all disposition to speculate. 

The accounts from the more distant eastern 
ports are of much the same character as before, 
the only change of importance +e being 
some reduction in the rates of freig 

Odessa letters, of the 9th inst., t, inform us that 
the demand for Wheat for export had rather 
slackened since that day week, but that pre- 
vious prices had nevertheless been well sup- 


ported. 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 
: Washington Market, Jan. 14,1854. 


Vecrt , Carters, and Mercers, bbl., 
$3; W Reds, @ bbl., $2 50; Sweet Potatoes, # bbl., 
$3 50; € '® 100, 100, $5084 ; Red do., $8; Savoys, 
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@ 100, $4@$ $5 ; German Greens, 8 100, $2 ; Onions, white, 
® bbl, $2@82 25 ; yellow do., $1 75 ; red do., $1 50; Pars- 
nips ® bushel, 50¢. : Carrots, i.) bushel, 50c.; Beets, 50c ; 
Turnips, Ruta Baga. ® bbi., $1 50 ; = Dutch ® bushel, 
50c.; yellow stone, bushel, 50c.; Spinach, #@ bbl., $2; 
Corn Salad, @ bbl., $1 50; Celery doz. punches, $1; 
ENF, B "doz. bunches, Sle. ; Leeks, @ doz. bunches, 
623¢¢. 


Fruirs.—Apples, R. I. Greenings, @ bbl., $3 50@$4 5 
Baldwins, $2 75@$3 25; Spitzenburgs, Le 15@$3 Van- 


dervere, $2 50@$3 ; Swaar, ; Roxbury Rus- 
sets, $3 ; Gilliflower, $2 50; Seca forties $2 50@$3; 


Cranberries, ® bbl., $4 50@$7 50 ; Hickory nuts, @ busk., 
$2; Chestnuts, @ bush., $2. 

Povu.try is beginning to fall offa little, the quality of the 
lots offered is not equal to the average of what has been 
disposed of for some weeks past, and the price is also re- 
duced a little ; good fowls have been sold in lots at from 
8@9c..per pound. Choice turkies will bring alittle more, 
but 10c. is considered a fair price. 

Retailers ask 12c. per pound, but do not-always get it. 

Eags continue at last week’s prices ; they are small, and 
though 5 for a shilling is the regular retail price, some per- 
sons are content to procure 4 good ones. 

Pork is selling here at 644@7c., and single carcases 7@ 
734 for the best quality. 

The weather this morning was unfavorable for exposing 
garden produce. There was, notwithstanding, a fair supply 
of cabbages and turnips in good condition ; the prices have 
advanced a little since last week. Fruit is not so abundant 
as for several weeks previously, and much of it becomes 
damaged in store during this variable weather. The varie- 
ties of apples are much more limited than we have known 
them to be for some time, Spitzenburgs, Swaars, and Rus- 
sets are still in good order; good samples of Greenings 
command a high price, as they are scarce. The choice 
samples of apples which may find their way.to the city from 
a distance, are disposed of before they reach this market ; 
there is always a demand for such, at rates much above the 
average. 

There is no description of produce more variable in price 
than that of vegetables, such as cabbages, turnips, celery, 
and other small articles. We can scarcely fix a rate which 
will give a proper idea to the grower what his roots will 
bring him from week to week, as they are disposed of with- 
out much regularity or system. 

——_—-* © «——_ 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 
Monday, Jan. 16, 1854. 

AFTER a good deal of talk, some excitement, and a little 
ill-feeling, the cattle market has settled back to its ‘usual 
day; so that those who were disposed to rest on the Sab- 
bath, and allow their neighbors to do likewise, have been 
defeated in their good intentions. Some of them may not 
have been at all scrupulous about the matter, but they were 
at least willing to waive their right to prevent those who 
were particular on the point to act in accordance with their 
convictions of right and wrong. Other considerations have 
prevailed, and the countrymen must submit for the present. 
The subject will doubtless come up in some other form. The 
market to-day was decidedly a dull one, more so than any 
that las been held for many weeks. This is not attributed 
to any irregularity in the holding of the market, but the want 
of demand for meat with the butchers. They were very 
careless about purchasing, and disposed to estimate weights 
low. The number of cattle in market was smaller, but the 
report embraces one day less than"the week. 

Part of the lot of 30 Kentucky cattle mentioned last week 
were in market to day. The owner, Isaac Moorg, of Clarke 
Co., Ky., has not a very high opinion of the discrimination 
of purchasers in the markct; he has not had much encour- 
agement to bring another such lot of cattle on here at an ex- 
pense of about $16 per head, and much annoyance from the 
unaccommodating disposition of railroad agents. A freight 
agent ‘at Columbus, Ohio, was unusually disobliging, and 
made a strong impression, though not a favorable one, 
on the minds of all who had charge of cattle; public opinion, 
it seems, is the only tribunal before which such persons can 
be arraigned; their conduct must eventually injure the busi- 


‘| ness of their employers. On the Dunkirk road they were 


treated in quite a different manner by the employeés. He 
sold 11 steers to Mr. Lator, Centér Market, for $145 each, 
estimated weight 123 hundred, a little over llc. He also 
sold 12 to Beny. Weeks, Fulton Market, at a little lower 
estimate. This lot was acknowledged to be the best ever 
brought to this market from Kentucky. 

The following are the numbers for the week ending Jan. 
16, at the 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 


A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
Beeves, 1,951 1,951 
Cows, : 2 
Sheep, 1,019 350 
Veals, K 120 
Swine, 522 115 


The prices of cattle were much lower to-day than we 


have reported them for some weeks past, and sales were 
dull with the prospect of a large number being left over. 
Inferior, 73¢@8c. 
Middling, 84@9c. 
Extra, 93¢c. 

A few choice ones sold for 10c. 

The general impression is that the price of beef cannot 
be sustained, and that a decided reduction must soon take 
place. 

The cattle reported above were forwarded as follows: 

By Harlem railroad, beeves, 278; sheep, 819; veals, 120. 

Hudson River railroad, beeves, 526 ; sheep, 200 ; swine, 
115. 

Erie railroad, beeves, 462; swine, 407. 

New-York State cattle, by cars, 569 ; on foot, 226. 

Pennsylvania, on foot, 185, 

Ohio, by cars, 219. 

Kentucky, by cars, 189. 

Virginia, on foot, 228. 

Connecticut, on foot, 57. 

The numbers at the other market places were as follows : 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 


Beeves, 325 20 
Cows and Calves, 35 10 
Sheep, 3,000 400 
Veals, 25 
BROWNIN@’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 272 
Cows, 46 
Sheep, 3,385 800 
Only a few beeves on hand here. ° 
©’Brikn’s, Sixth street. 
Cows, 20 
Beeves, 100 


At Chamberlin’s there was little demand for either beeves 
or milch cows; prices of beef quoted at 744@9}¢c., and 
cows from $25@$50 ; very few of the latter inquired for. 

Sueepr.—The supply at Chamberlin’s has not been as 
heavy this week as the previous one. The average prices 


quoted are $2 75, $4@$7. 
Joun Mortimore, broker at Chamberlin’s, furnishes the 


following : 
Sheep. Average per head. Per pound. 
89 $4 2 10c. 
125 3 75 9c. 
55 4 10c, full 
104 3 75 9c. 
180 4 00 10c. 
89 2 75 very poor. 
77 4 50 fair 10c. 
164 4 00 10c. 
11 very fine 10 25 12¥c. 
Lambs. 
20 middling 275 lle. 
He quotes mutton at 4@8¥c."per pound, according to 
quality, 


There has been a good supply of sheep from Jersey, 
which would average 55 pounds of mutton each ; sold from 
10@11 cents. 

Wo. Denearr sold several lots of which we quoted the 
following: 37 sheep, for $231 ; 45, @$5 25; 121, for $660. 

At Browning’s there was no variation in prices with a 
little larger supply than last week. 

Veats.—The supply is small, and prices same as last 
quotations. 

Swine have not been so brisk ; a lot of hogs are held by 
A.M. Allerton at from 5@5c.; the price of carcases at 
Washington market is from 64%@7c. 

Horse Markxet.—There is scarcely any business trans- 
acting in the horse market ; it has been unusually dull for 
some weeks ; a revival will soon take place. 

———--o 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY.—FRANCIS & LOU- 
: acer th rr es sell all articles in their line at 
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ciameninaaal 














REY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA- 


UFF, G: 
00 rted for sale. Al 
*Pooteas at as ana Bisnis Oinsmen fowl, tig ) pairs asso! and Gr Se 
: poly by GHOCSNYDER & CO. 
a ; Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


HEPHERD DOGS OF THE SCOTCH COLLIE BREED fo 

sale. A fine pais 2 these, Gonle and female,) of are 

blood, two oe a oe. be had or separa: at 
. Apply 


$105: piece, 
11s arden Staten Island. 


INGULAR DISCOVERY.—READ IT.—_WE HAVE MADE 
and for sale, a _—_ h called Ham ReGeverator, which we 
warrant to res y hair of any one, old or young, 

to ee mons tea a foe: = entirely prezent 5 the ad from 
ice $1. A word to the es — ig and 
no bumbus. KNIGHT HT & QUERU. C coal rondray. 
up stairs. 


Ar tEE DS STEEL WORKS.—SAWS AND FILES._SAM 











WILLMOTT, Saw and File Manufacturer, Dedos 
8 Binet A y arent, offers for sale, on favorable terms, in 
eqns C. 8. warranted Circular Saws, from 4 to 72 inches in 


do. Cross-cut Gang Baws. meme: 
do. and extra C. 8. warranted Pit Saws. 
do. Spring, Hand, Panel, and 


bg and extra O. S. warranted Billet, ot x Wostontiaty 
Webs of superior ao =, 8 and make, at low 
Cc. 8. G: or — 
Batch’ Bow Saws 0. 8., Saspented ; blades extra 


ey - perior article. 
me mpered really a ve and Felloe Webs, bevelled backs, 6 to 36 


Best O. 8. Keyhole or Fret Saw mine. 
Superior cast steel Caine Knive: 
American Star, C. 8. and exten °C. oe warranted Taper Saw 


Also, Sarrentet Pit and Frame Saw 

Also, warranted awe and Round Pact and Mill Saw Files. 
The ‘precedingr of his own rior and approved make, of 
cast steel imported from Wm. > & Sons, and other cele- 
brated manufacturers in Sheffield. 


0. do. 0. 





Wickersley Grindstones, from 10 to 70 inches diameter, im- 
ported — for manufacturers of surgical instruments, 


cutle 
sh Saw § Souwvs, alates cot! eotter-eyed Vices. 


Saws and Wiles font La Bape to yonder, and old Files core. 





aks 0! GOLD QUARTZ MACHINE MANUFAOCTUR- 
Dg ae Sommnny, Bo. LM, Wall “my New-York. Are pre- 
pared to execute orders with dispa: 

7-19 H. A. V. POST, Secretary. 


HE ee anD BEST MEDICINE YET DISCOV- 
ered.—Sargent & Co.’s Celebrated American Canchala- 
gogne, OF ore dieatte I Restorati ve Compound, has made effectual 
some of the most severe cases of d ween fever and 

pring liver complaints, bilious complaints, of appetite 
in tion, and in fact all diseases arising from inaction o' 
the liver, or impurities of the blood. Many of these cases are 
of long which we will prove by sertifoaton at our 
office. a oe it to any awneee ve ita fair 
Thomas 3. k ef, ib Atlantic dio strat ¢ hovugll & Livingeoen: 
omas es, antic stree mn, 
are and ‘your 4.44, = Ww. 


Smi 

pith, Hempstead. Let & CO., Proprietors, 31 Old Slip, N. Y. 

R® STORE. —THE FOLLOWING IMPORT. 
ant orl ne on 








cal and Social Science, are pub- 
lished by Dr. T. L. HO at No. 65 Walker street, New- 


York: 

ANTHROPOLOGY. A comprehensive and con- 
fidential treatise on the Structure, Functions, Conditions, 
pene ag and most intimate seeeeeet } of Men’ and Women. 


482 Pngron ings. Price 
THE SCIEN OF 'Y, on the basis of Equity, poe 
ANDREWS oe "~~ Cost the Limit of Price. By 8. P. 


N ALL AC ice One Dolla: 
WOMAN ‘AGES AND NATIONS. By T. L. NICHOLS, 
M.D. er ical and es Seventy-five Cents. 

Love, BA GRAND i VORCE. A sdisenson b 
HENRY JAMES, HO GREELEY, J. P. ANDREWS. 


Mailed, post-paid, at the above prices. 7-19 


EAR.—A, 8. HEATH. M. D., AURIST AND OCU- 

list, devotes i attention, fat to ae to the treatment 
ae at Ry jises in the sheed. sore 

So all diseases prod ess and blindness, of 




















FRENCH PLATE GLASS. 
Fee ‘OPKINS & BROTHERS, IMPORTERS AND DEAL- 
@ ers in French Window and Plate Glass, 61 waning & st., 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
saan in Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
ssess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

ery valuable improvements. 
, nant t Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“ay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
Rha best popbining improvements which make them by far 


Ms, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds, 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for i ghtness in run- 
ning, —— and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried? 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
an horses, 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


Gey MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
eae TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
/ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HHRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OO THERN ety S—Nos. 1014, 1114, 121, 14, 15, 18, 1812, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressl for that market. 
Made and sold cheap os cash by THOMAS D. BURRALL, 
gneve. Ontario eh an 





ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St. N. Y. 


= & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce street, ae" 





or. 








DENTISTRY. 


R. CHARLES 8. ROWELL, NO. i CHAMBERS ST TREET, 
New-York, confines his attention to the practice of 
ntistry, in all its various branches. The improvements 
which he has introduced have rendered these Teeth perfect for 
speech, mastication, and natural appearance. Premium 
corruptible Artificial Gum Teeth.—These teeth have won the 
admiration of all who have seen them, and the warm eppro- 
val and recommendation of all who pave. need or worn t 


L, 
2-20 No.1 Chambers street. 


DE LATSON, SURGEON AND MECHANIO 
enter, Ottice 375 Broadway, four doors from the corner 
of White street, New-York, where allpperations 1n the line of 
his profession will be attended to in a manner creditable to 
himself, and entirely satisfactory to his ——. both in re 

gard to charges and services rendered. Persons who wish ¢c 

nquire are referred to Rev. Thomas De Witt. D. D., 116 Ninth 
street; Rey. 0, M. Jameson, Second avenue, near Fiftieth ot; 3 
Rev, J. C. Guldin, 122 Rivington st New-York; and oy 











HORSE MARKETS. 


AMS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 16 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 1-27 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
mi -fourth street, wee side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F., & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good fren ht 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, And month. 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


Oe 

















—_—~—~eas~s eee 


ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.=THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal A a br 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable dru, 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city.. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER'S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 248 








HORTICULTURAL. 





ASPBERRY PLANTS, OF THE PURE RED ANTWERP 
stock, for sale in quantities to suit purchasers. The 
pate | are all warranted, and in a thrifty condition, and will 
e delivered in New-York for 4 tl ougan THA- 
NIEL HALLOCK, Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y.—P. 8. Orders by 
mail will be promptly atended to, and no pa. e made for 
packing. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street, 
will receive prompt attention. 1-21* 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND, PLANTS.— 

Including every thing necessary to the den, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very ow rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the county. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Opleny 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
EW- BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO- 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &.; an _exten- 
sive assortment of App ple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are cea and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAM 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality i so favorable to 
~ Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 











which has never existed in this locality. 
Prages low, and a liberal discount { to tie trade. 
New-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 4-08 


HOTELS. 


ARMER®S’ HOTEL, 245 AND. all WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers 

and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it being in the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
and the California steamboats and steam ship landings 


Bo ding $1 per da 
“35...” 'WM.'S. CHAMBERLIN & CO.. Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 
(\HIMNEY TOPS. MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles me — Vases and Statuary for lawns 


























pte 5 scrofula ranks first. Ones 4 Ay fiowara street, sane = “Ba Proudfit, D. D , New Brunswick N 7- pS ee fe. dnt 
- 2-33 MILLER COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 
pose. SASH DOORS, AND BLINDS.—THE 
keep RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 [IRON BEDSTEADS, 
gaentet tne Fate Rep ey eta = and ges peperel avert, FERTI LIZ ER S. be os ~ ooeeey A. space of % = te sor ie 
aside Blinds, foun mar OOO eae, reese rere oof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Ha nds, 
: fobe ras _ = rod all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 


ters, &c., &c., 
would invite the attention of batiders and ot to e 
articles, which will be sold wholesale and retail at the lowest 
market prices. Orders rege ved by mail or oth filled 
with dispatch. Sashes ready or glazed to order at the 


sh t no! hal 
1-19 "io. ry Spruce street, a few doors from Nassau, N. Y. 


Gicaras, JOB AND CARD 84 NASSAU ST. 
Circulars, Bill-heads, Labels, &c., cheaply and 


Depot for the sale of GORDON'S PATENT JOB AND 
G PRESSES. 7-19 





Cc. 





at Booka, or by Pies Pants, 


‘ 

Bills of Exchange, 

Memoranda , 
Books, 


nd i Ag 
a 
ritin; 
Paper Ho! 





0.1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, riext to Guano, holds the 
pe rea rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is fined 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
ag It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
tates, — a full trial and nvestigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly b like its pr , Guano, a favorite 
oe at hve we po and West, i os cost i 
is com! of or nes, decom: 
the addition of about one fifth th their weight of celphearts 
=e, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


oe is  guited to any soil in which there is not eat | Spat 
supply of the a iwhate, which is seldom the ease. crops 
are benefited by its application. 
For sale in large or small All bags wil in bags of 150 Ibs. so. 
No charge for packages. 4 will be branded “0. B. De 
urs. No 0, 1 Superphosp' of Lin me.” 
Also, i icultur: fi om “forticultural erlety Ro of all 
Meter Bon i = - in of Btls, Foud va at 3 No. 1 Peru- 
pay Bo me-dus' 
R. L. ALL AB "Allon & Oo.) 


1-tf 189 and tH Nato street, New-York. 
EERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 


Guano, just received in stor 
4 R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 














ufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-81 


most beautiful manner. All kinds of iron mince and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. RER,. Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman nal Spruce, N.Y. 2-86 


ENERAL my FURNISHING WARERONMS.—SIMP- 

SON & Co., No, 89 Canal street, y= ade gid a Manufac- 
turers, respectfully invite the attention of old and oars 
housekeepers to their stock of new 8s, viz.. Ivory 
Cutlery, Fine Trays Plaited, . iy and Enamel Ware, 
ae éd and Plain Tin Ware, Fire Sets, Shovels, Coal Hod 
Also Meat Safes, Clothes Horses, Tubs, Pails, Brooms an 
Baskets. Persons about gorchemns a new outfit will find it 
fo their interest to sei. rices low, and goods delivered free 
of expense. (9-21 SIMPSON & Co.. No. 98 Canal st. 


ARPETINGS. SUNG IMPORTATIONS, 1853.—PETER- 
SON & HUMPHREY,379 Broadway, (corner White street,) 
have received per late Steamers and packets from Ear ope, 
their large and extensive assortment of rich and elegant Ca: 
petings, consisting of rich J mr Carpets, in one bong leoes 
Pich edallion Ca 76 a ae og to any 8) room ; rich Vel- 
vet Ambusson an ter Carpets: rich Ta estry and 
Brussels ; English Thats gna Ingrain, entirely new pat- 
terns and shad iags. Oil clo from_the best English and 
American manufactories, of ths" best yest finish and gece. pat- 
terns only to be found at-our establishment, and all other 
goods usually found in first-class carpet stores, for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. Having given our orders and received 
our goods before the late advance in prices, we are enabled to 
offer our stock of goods full 10 per cent. less than those stores 
obliged to purchase at the advanced rates. Freely shown to 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 2-91 | 

















UPERPHOSP ME, USE PURNIGHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 
nure.—100 pany He Im oroeed, allt wad a eerste. DA COSTA & CO, offer for sale all articles in 
best materials, and for —_ at lowest rates, by. ’ le Shove. line cheap for ving articies warranted, ex- 
B Importe le- chan r taken back, No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 

ta for the “1D street, N. Y. 1 








—~_ 


stree Brookiyn, and No.6 Merehant? 


New- 


This ‘Company have their capital invested in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a su’ 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, an 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, vagy ~ as 
favorable terms as any oleate bees 


INSURANCE. 


a 


ces—No. 43 


William Ellsworth, 


Phineas T. Barnum, 


Caleb 8. Woodhull, 
Charles T. Cromwell, 
Samuel P. Townsend, 


John Eadie, 


Joel 8. Oatman, 


Robert C. Beil. 
John N. Gen: 


ri ienboss, 
enry Quackeh OSS TLLIAM BLESWORTH, Presiden 


aa 


lus of 
other b Pallaings. 
tion. 

RS 
Justus 8. Redfield, 


F 
sme Cc 
or 
poor Mt 
Samuel F 





Sirrim 


George 
A.B. 


parreten Ss, 


ALrrep G. Stevens, Secretary. 


ARMERS’ manana COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI 
IW K, AGENT, 
78 poe. 


tal, $200,000 


John W. Amerman, 
ordyce Hitchcock, 


™ “Gree wo0d, 
where 
John Greenwood, Jr. 


gw ROOKLYN FIRE we AG Re Phage ony bf CHARTERED 
in per corner of Front 
Exchange, Wall street, 


L conan 





. BOUCK 





— Scrat et 5, COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
$200 J. W. BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 








JEWELRY, &c. 


a ane 


OO 
ATCHES, JEWELRY, AND GOLD PFNS, SILVER and 
Ware, Fancy Goods, etc.; at unprecedented 


Plated 
low prices. 





WANE fine gold, as low as $20. 
TCHES, silver coin, as low as $10 


WA 

And all other “yudae cheap By aig oo Our_motto is, 
“Rapid sales and small profits.” Wale 

&c., repaired and warranted, at much less 
WILMARTH & FA 
tical Manufacturing Jewellers, 202 ‘Bowery, 


prices. 


es, Jewelry, Gold Pens, 
th h 


an 


RNAM, Watch Makers 


N.Y. 


the usual 
and Prac- 
9-21 


HEATERS.—I AM BON. PREPARED TO 


AND 
ly those in want of a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ge with one that 














POTTERY, 2%1 “WEST EI 
ressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from tree 


CH 
Steam-pressed 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and r+: two feet lengths. The 














boiling. om Ray ig he oe aes ony Neng ay Fad Ft mgt oy A th 
oO and chea) ium 
Heater, for warming houses of a sige aay yet offered to the public. The subscriber is Aig 
McPHERSON, No. ater street. Sietares “ (steam. por Teein ¥ i _ this country. and he he 
rs e public on as favorable terms as ordinary 
WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, drain pipe made or sold in this city 
er of Water, up stairs.—Wove Wire of every de-}| 92-27 ‘WASHINGTON SMITH. 
Foden: Bieves and Hi itiddies coal, sand, an and gravel Screens; 
a ae ae ee etbaaNeeatl Cet 
z revolving rid. Locomotive spar! 
Wire, &. N.B ssigural implement manufacturers sup- PIANO FORTES. 
pli ed with wove wite at the hortest Me eee O6OE ET RA A RAK AAA 
any factory e Union. 
LBERT WEB PIANO FORTE MANUFA(‘ 4 
ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, eras. & &c.— A West Aude 4 between White and Franklin sts. se 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im r of 
eedles, Fish-hooks and ing-tenkie, consisting of merick IANO-FORTES.— NEW AND SECOND HAN aoa 
and Kirby salmon. rout, Boss, a ke, perch and ae, ener I Hooks ; = fen bs superior (ane a and ind Bnish, Breer. low. for cash 
0a x, * ufactnrers, 
Twisted {and Patied Blk ¢ ain ese Grace Ha airs and oe jel No, 58 Barclay st., opposite College Place. 8-20 
t in Sinkers; n 
Slik Linea renix tor ees ibook Gut Shells; Double OLIAN PIANO FORTES, AT NO. 441 BROADWAY.— 
Twist, sae Single Gut Le Leaders; § mids ; Multi- large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial ish’: alking-cane diet Davis & Co., 3; also the well-known Instru- 
Pad other Rod 83 sitions and Chambers’ Sail Needles; k nents ts of A. W, Ladd'& Co., with a full supply of new and 
gpd hi eg a7 olor Sharpe a porween. pogeles, Se. - “hand Pianos, of various makers, for sale at very low 
eap for cash, in lo suit purchasers, at No, 9 r stree . 
New-¥ork k. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at-| 1-22 LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 





SHowcaa SHOW- ont —A LARGE ASSOR’ 
constantly on hand and 

manner, and at short notice. 
of the Union punctually atten to. 
fair of the American Institute. B. x, F 
st., three doors. from a 


RTMENT 
made to order in the neatest 
Orders received from any part 


EBLES, No. 124Grand 
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ases loaned for 





these 


trad 
212 


lso, 


XES AND HA 
Hartford, the only ke 
and constant supply o' 


superior 


ater street. 


HETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 
muine Collins’ Axes. 
the various patterns and sizes of 


Goods. 
dzes, California Picks, and other ed 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
by the manufacturers, ba their warehouse in | in this city 


Anextensive 


tools, suited 


8 & CO. 











LIVERY STABLES. 


Pe 


the Bull’s Head 


solicit. 


ON Nel le rel all ell tl 

ORTHRUP & & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 

corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 

ork. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 

Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 

pee generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holdin, 


otel, and, by t 
receive a fair share of that pafrocage waich & th 


New- wok. i Aare Ist, 1853. 


their cuntounenk: 


Ww wagons “and harness for the accommodation of 


300 horses, directly o 
their efforts to please, 
nereG so spouely 


“Rope to 





Ce & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexin 

Avenues, (office on he yeg e street,)New- 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable me. 


ork. 


7 Horses kept by the day, week, or month, 


on and Third 


—Coaches, 








and Well Pumps, Shi 


se of all sizes, 
These 


on eyo 
oats, family p' 
to order Village | 


ose 


_ MACHINERY, 


OUBLE-ACTING LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Fire Engines, Copper-riveted 
CY 


Cu 


a 
08es. 
‘ire En 


tan works, 
hot liquid 
gines, wit 


PATENTS, 


ete ee 


ppings, Cast Tron Fountains, &c. 
ps, from their construction, and little liability to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, mines, railroad 
steamboats, , water 

. I also manu 
Doaieacting Lift and 


Force Pump, light, easily handled, and worked b; 
The same pumps may be arranged as a stationar: 
to supply other Engines. 


iron in part. 





RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO., 
Sheffield, warrapted Cast Steel. : 

New-York, %.F.Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 

Boston, aft, 21 Doane street 

Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 

New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





Purchasers are invite 


. B. FARN. 


to call and 
examine, The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 
they will not freeze TF aaa out-doors. They are made of cast 


. 34 Cliff street. 


&C. 





ture 


y few men. 
"Engine. or 








EATHER HOSE FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE 
ines, Ships, Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose, 
‘opper, and Brass 
Copper and Soned Rivets, alvere. en hand and for sale 
JOH » Hose Manufacturers, 

*S jong street, New-York. 


Fire Buckets, 
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eath 


er, 


H. BOWIE 


Pipes, Coupli 


EN. 


ngs, 
DY 








RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, a Kod 
0) 


lumbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 


a 
ages, 
kinds 





*‘ MEDICAL. 


nd Orthopedical M 





TTO & K@HLER, MARURACEUREDS oF SURGICAL 


hi 





So 


russess, Band- 





&c., No. 


of instrumeuts, Tools, and 
ground at the shortest notice. 


Ins 
Chatham street, second floor, Now York All 
d Scissors made, repaired, Lend 





Lac 


D* 


Alum—600 
Woad—10 tons. 
Cutuh—18 tons. 
Man: 


E-STUFFS 


DYE-WOOD 

PARTRIDGE & SON, No. 

Dye—50 cases, 40 bbls, fine 

Safflowers—15 paies ‘Argols—200.000 

Sugar of Lead— 

Boxar of Lead—15,000 lbs. white. 
Sopperes 1,000 Ibs. 
Ore 


20,000 Ibs. b 


ACIDS, 


ground. 
000 Ibs. 
rowns 


Cudbear—prime quality. 


il—French, English, and American. 


bbls., crude 


Fuller’s 
ganese—20 tons. 
And a full supply of all the above. 


and ground. 
snica——60 tons. 
rth—50 tons. 


Cliff street, offer for sale, 


&0.— WILLIAM 
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Verdi 
- there 
Whi 


| eae DRO Ge ne 


Importer, and phe aay! Z Paints, rugs, 
perees (near Burling Slip.) Constants on hand and for sale 


Paris green, dry and in oil, 
rome Yellow. do. 


n the Uni 
and on more liberal terms than a 
U this or an 
spectfully solicite 


do. 


manufacturing establis 
the sale of many of the most popular medicines manufactured 
ited States, can offer to buyers greater inducements 

ny other house of the kind 
An examination of his — is Ang 


other city. 
ited. 


Cre Dp RATENE MEDICINES OF ALL 
TY, Commission erent General 





Chrome Green, do. do. 
is, do. do, Wh 
n Blue, do. do. d 
te Lead, do. do. Varnish of a 
Ultramarine Blue do. do. Fire Proof 
Putty, in bulk and bladders, Indigo, &c., 


The subscriber, havin the exclusive samey rot several large 


ments of paints. 


Dallex’s Salv 

‘ownsend’s Sarsaparilla, 

Sia Jacob Townsend’s do. 
White Wax, in 


cas! 
damsantine Candles, 
ll kinds, 
~ om 


colors, 


No. 176 Water 


PAINTS. 


NS em 


B= GEWATER PAINT, (MANUPACTURED ‘BY THE 
ey nine Paint Manufacturin Company, Si a Sy 
sey.—Th have now on hand a Y supply 0! 

which they offer to to the public as the best article Saeed 
roofs, decks and pom of steamers and other vessels, also 
oir brick and wood-wi generally ; ipod from its spark and 
fonder-proof qualities, ‘oor can recommend it i. as the 

best an: A maost pare: ect protection for ra : a 

cars, depo ings, e_ stron: onials 0; 
the virtues of this article from officers aeet army, superin- 
tendents of railroads, snpernnee companies, captains of % of ves- 
sels, painters, &c., may be seen, together ty an = 
tin, wood, canvas, &c.. at the a depot of the 


OO 


“| sale, dry, in packages of J Ibs. and upwards, Compan in oll i in 


kegs of 25, 50, and 100 Ibs., b: 











1-22 128 Peon and 18 ny 
PROVISIONS. 
ce VAN UO BDENS, 


DEALERS IN R, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly receiving lara large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very owest market prices. Goshen and Western 
Butter, in tubs and firkins, Cheese - casks and boxes, Lard 
7 barrels, bos, and and kegs For sale 

1-24 RDENS’, 157 West street. New-York. 
BOL FISH 


'ORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
Racherd. rst — = + Packages 
Mackerel, "00 bbls. New Shad 


Berrios, 300 halfs New Herrin, ton 
cm. © Jars New Anchovies, 7 fia Ke 
0 oa ii Aen cameos d rns 500 K iced H 
mon, i ew Souse mn. e; Ww 
ting, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled rey rnd k, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Stur; _ Trout, Dan Fiche &c. 
‘or 








Bey eed meee Wnt Sa Wea, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York. 
N 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 





&c., and for 





to the 


ne 


ital; Dr. 
edicine ; Dr. Dar 


—E. 8. 


Woe Work Eye H 


iuoryeed Spectacles to Weak 
at a low price, and changes them without further cha: 


rs. Halstead and "Bulkley, Physician: 


FRANKS, tetra 52 
(third door from the Bowery Theatre.) Optician 
ital and Eye Infirmary, 

t with unerring accuracy. 


not approved of. ferences: Drs. Dubo! an 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye In Drs 
henson and Rogers, Surgeons to the ew-York) 4 Heniiet. 


tomical 


ians_to the New-York Hos. 
5 sete President of the New-York pondorns of 
Demonstrator at the Ne 
York University Mad cal a Golte e; Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 


adjusts his 


sonal attention to sales ee 
New-Y 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the 
who are not able to collect their rents exce 

peg yy to themselves, or to dispose of 


REAL ESTATE. 


—P PoE 


F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 
'@ Fulton street; Broo is prepared to give his 
a ouses = a = the wag, Sg of 
illiamsburgh, and vic 
bi ny te 


eat very great 
eir pro 
d it to their advantage to call on the e subscriber, who 








Sen 





ork, Brooklyn, and W: 


is = % ae o Sieers g gentlemen for tontieneniane 


YKER, ex-Ma, 
Hon: Coan Rina tee Pres. Mech; 


oe of Brooklyn, eas 








ai Sit 





ICOLAY & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
Arms and Legs, Surgical Ortho 
ments, one Bandages, &c., 428 


‘ical Machines, Instru- 
roadway, second fom. 














MANUFACTURES. 


ese 


ORTABLE FORGES. —REMOVAIL.—THE SUBSC: 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
patent portable Forge and Bellows, Be og gives notice 
that he has removed his depot for the sale of said Forges to 


OOO 


No. 210 Water street, (directly cpposite his old 


where, by the long- attested superio! 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, jewelers, 


dentists, copmeremine, shipping, quarries, public wor! Cen 
&c.. he es to retain a continuance of past patronage. 
fupericK P. FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 





ty of this portable Forge 


——~ 


RIBER, 


location.) 





IGHT CARRIAGES.—ISAAC FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 
Carriage-Maker, 116 Elizabeth street. New-York, has 
sgn variety of 

e patterns, built under his 
superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
Carriages from his _establ 


constantly on hand a 
of the most fashionab 


best materials. 
runni' a 
United 


Carr 


p mnaian France 
jages w 


Carriages of 


Canada, and thi 


be built to order at very short 


notices 9 any y Patt ern, and-on the most reasonable 


rms. 
(AAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth street, New-York. 


ent 


all kinds, 
rsona’ 


are now 
out. the 





D* 


= Spruce, New-York. 
per cake less than any ‘ot ma establish: 


les, balls, maces, —— cloths, ee the Laney ce oryard eG hie 
adhe cue wax; silk fringes ; French 
and American patent om points ; 
etc. In pert owes ping 
rders 


repairs, attended to \ promp 


board 


had. Spanish pins. 


ANIEL D. WINANT, SUCCESSOR TO D. 
liard Table maker, No.73 Gold street, between 
Every thing in — oe — at 





ity 


as if given in 


PENN, Bi 


yo an 
in’ the trade always to 
letter, for cy articles or for 
person. 2-21 


J hang 


rule 
be 


to the stock of Doo: 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest peloes, artic 

tion is given to the manufacture of the above articles (to or- 
der) for first class buildings, which will be 

as can be made. (9-21) 


SASHES AND BLINDs. 


PLP 


Des SASH, ‘AND BLIND DEPOT, ‘No, 81 | DUANE § ST. 


The attention of builders, shippers, and others, is invited 
joors, W: a a which I am 


indows, 


warranted as 
GEO. WARREN HATSTAT. 
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our garments of BO TH. His 
agers pe the best ond latest styles from the 

American markets ; and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be obtai 
mediate attention to all orders. 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and iS SSR 


498 Boos 


superb, 
emp an 


ned. 
His 


ving 
pantaloons are the NE 
fit’ B By all means call on 
DRAPER AND TaILor. 
way, corner of Broome street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
iG 5 RADLEY 4 GO, mune AND Picroar TRAM 
ers. nts for the sale o nch | eee 

Plate Looking @ x &c., 158 Wi Wear exes corner of Ann EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE IVER ; : BLUE 
street, New-York. N. B.—Merchants’ orders for cards "iat Grass; Orchard Grass; ; Bay rg egy 
ly attended to. eat ihe aos urnip; ye Beet; ; ettce Gnions; 

ASHION, ELEGAN ECONOMY !—T Reds Mash 3 Geaae O ren Xellow. hoes 
F things very imp importan' eve Por the selection of a fotieae all how ne wy ke ‘hela oy garden "seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots ; 
wardrobe, whic : and 191 Water street. 








his own im- 


- 





House 
CHAS 


of Glass or 
WARDS, 


ANTERNS!—EDWARDS & TAYNTOR, 390 Broome street, 

New-York, Manufacturers of Hall and Street Lamps, 

Stained or Cut Glass, Fire En: 

eerie or pattern, G@ 
indows. 


bent Clocks, Baro’ 
Constantly on_hand ever: 


tannia 
10-22) 


made 
meters and 
— and pattern of 


EDWIN E. TAYNTOR, 


e any 
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he is now int 

Roe ety oo 
, the ie 

pe, - ete ‘Wines shall'i 


eaual to to the. Dest nnd ey 


pectfully reques 
th ae omerally to (ise wens near 
‘ie now tnerod in this market. 
cpuniay ouua) to. that 


p Jol 


x, PERE ET now ae GNE.—The under 
ghrp of dealers and 
merits ts of this Wine, which 

th a view to establish- 


ae 


FRISSARD 
shall be of uniform quali 
moat invoice is now landing 


VE ON rte 





is! 


the oa. amis 
procure it of the 
tice as ounvesient is at all times desirable previous to os 
yng as i es time to make aye 


Oxford, 
the Southdown. 


and ignor ant, rant, which are ELEN. 
1-tf 


STOOK. 


MPROVED TOO . OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING HAD 

eins and rearing fine stock for 

years, oer my services to friends. te 
and most — no- 





See 


reliable kinds. As 


to 

at eptember tg tie bam tome to 

Durham cattle, Devo. ie ae 
aos oo Rec fea 
‘u' 
ry ae EE he as the Saxon, Span- 
and Fre’ 
e pu should be on their guard j in perchasion improved 

many animals a: ne polaen of upon the unsuspecting 

; Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 


Short orn Doss 
eicester, Bakewell, and _—— 
Fine-wooled Sheep—such 





Cease pin chia 


OCHIN Gia FOW FOWLS.—I have for eS the re 
China Fowls, of the best 


ala tar) 


tii 
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sal PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AOCOP A. voce ccccscccsccccnccccseapodssocesecreccossseseses 295 

Agave Americana (American Al0e)......-sseseseeeeeereeeees 292 Eleventh Volume of 

Agents wanted,,.......sseeseees iad sat eake dgaviavksinacees 806 

pn eae ce =|THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

Angel over the right shoulder. .........sceccescseceeeeevvers , 

Barley crop of this State.........scecssesescsccccesevececcess 293 THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 

Bone Felon........ccecccccccsecccccccsscvossesccvesvccceseccece: 296 Se ee ae 

Dien Me GAME. BF asics cok cccccneadonsssavesiaces co +20 6296 TEE AMERICAN AGRICULYTURIST, 

ro esngeaptan cotaah iaaaeahi-auceaics posneniar sere me A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 

consi: ote 2 INTENSE RRO RRR aE nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

Corn-stalk cutter,.....cccccccccccnccccscvccscccsecvesescveess 298 It is beautifull . t d ith ° r z 
y printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 

Corn Harvester....-+++-srsrreeseeeeree seneeserecernetereenes 298 | wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. papers 

Cotton, Experiments with Fertilizers upon.......+++-+-++++- 298} A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 

Cranberries, Cultivation Of.........ccccssevecceccccecceesees 297 | work. 

aa cpenittiin’s Sdsthichainni 296 COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 

Fashions, European.......sseesccseesesnseeeerecseneseronses 299 Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


George, story of little........c.csccasccceeceeccsecccecsceroes 295 
Grapes, fresh Isabella in January... .....0sccccceeceeeserens 298 
Grape Vines, six varieties for cold vinery..........--++++++ 297 
Guano manufactured from fish............ RP DS aed 292 
Hens, how to make them do their duty 


Horticultural Society of New-York.......csscesececeeeeeeees 


- Review of British Corn.......ssececcesesceesecscnses 
* — Review of Continental Corn...........scsereeseseees 
*  _ New-York Cattle.......sesccscsescccccccvescevecseses 
re = PHOGMOO ies cok bik sccncescswecesescccccces 
NOWSDAPED, B.....0-sccccccccccccssaccsccccesecssccecccesences 
Patent Claims, Agricultural.........cscsseeeccencesssceeseees 














PRIZES TO BE PAID IN CASH! 

In order to encourage competition we offer the 
ing Prizes: 

To the person sending the largest list of subscribers to the 


American Agriculturist from one post-office, and at the club 
prices, before the 15th day of February, 1854, we will send in 
eash ora New-Yorkdraft- - - - °- - #3000 
For the second highest list - 2 +e 2500 
‘ . third do WA et tates es aoe 20 00 
= fourth do » AS 15 00 
SO. 4.6 =f 0° 10 00 
fsixth do - - + © + = 50 
Persons sending in names for competition, will please name 
the fact in their Communications. 





Economical Arrangement: to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
ean Agricultwrist at reduced prices. Read the following: 


The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - -  %400 
“  Putnam’s do do - = + + 40 
“ Knickerbocker do- - - - 40 
“ Eclectic do 3 - 6 00 
“ Littel’s Living Age do < 6 00 
“ National Magazine jo. * . 3 50 
“  Dickens’s Household Words : 3 50 
“ Scientific American do - - + + 380 
“ (Weekly Tribune do - o2 ee SO 
“ Weekly Times do - - - - 8@ 


Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or 
horticultural, will be farnished-at the same ratio of reduction 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals 
or newspapers published in this city. 

ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 
Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
requested to act as Agents for:the American Agriculturist. 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will recéive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. - 

Liberal commissions will also be allowe to a few young 
men to act as travelling agents. a3 : 

Por further information address the Publishers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 









‘A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, , Y. 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts ia a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, polities, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent, farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and ‘light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ;-and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it ‘the organ of any clique, or the pufing soils of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Attey,—its principal 
éditor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer ‘ail: agricul- 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 
farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Cuirt, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than rouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF cents. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 
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